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WORK CENTERS MAKE MINUTES 
COUNT IN THE HOTPOINT 
ELECTRIC KITCHEN 


Refrigeration Center — Hotpoint Electric 
Refrigerator keeps foods fresh—provides fast, 
thrifty freezing and better arrangement of 
storage space. 


Cooking Center—Hotpoint Electric Range, 
with utensils stored within arm's length, 
cooks fast and thriftily. Since there’s no 
combustion dirt, pans and walls stay clean. 
Automatic controls end cause of many 
cooking failures. 

Dishwashing Center — Hotpoint Electric 
Dishwasher-Sink washes and dries dishes, 
pots and pans cleaner than ever without 
your hands touching water. Hotpoint Gar- 
bage Disposall whisks food waste away elec- 
trically. Space is provided in cabinet below 
the sink for soap, towels, etc. 


Equipment Storage — Electrically lighted 
Hotpoint Steel Cabinets afford abundant 
space for dishes, utensils and dry foods. 






Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5674 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


Enclosed please find ten cents in coin or 
war stamp for which send me your new 


kitchen planning guide entitled, ‘Your 
Next Kitchen by Hotpoint.’’ 


Name 


Addre 





City and State__ 


Shee a htlihen like this tr your frluce. - 
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UST around that proverl 
J “‘corner’’, there’s a kitchen 
whose beauty, convenience and 
thrift are bound to surpass your 
greatest expectations! It’s the new 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchen you 
and Joe have been earmarking 
your War Bonds for. And we 
think you'll say it’s ideal for your 
farm house, because it’s styled in 
the modern manner—yet has that 
homey look that makes a kitchen 
truly livable! 


Your new Hotpoint Electric 
Kitchen is also designed scientifi- 
cally to save you steps — and 
greatly simplify your home-man- 
agement job. Best of all, these 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchens are 
not expensive — can be afforded 
for homes in all price brackets, 


Average cost of a Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is no more 
than the pre-war cost of a popular priced automobile. 


and Wetpoint we gave you lime on ZU these taoka / 
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SLIDING SHELVES 
PAN STORAGE 


ELECTRIC GARBAGE 
DISPOSALL 


AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 
WASHES, RINSES AND DRIES 
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When a tractor tire GUMS UP™ 
(is pull goes dowm 


TS easy to see why some tractor tires 
grip and pull far better than others. If 
the tread has pockets that “gum up” with 


mud, any tire will slip and spin — espe- 
BUTTRESSED ‘w ; cially in soft spots. 


BASE 
Strength to Stand Alone 


Pr, 


So take a look at this great Goodyear 
Sure-Grip—and you'll see why it lets you 
get more work from your tractor, in less 
time, with less fuel. 


Those big, wide-based lug bars are strong 
enough to stand alone, making an O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R, self-cleaning tread — without 
mud traps. Notice, too, that those bars 
are even-spaced for smooth rolling —and 
smooth pulling. 


0-P-E-N ' 

: 4 We tested Sure-Grips as well as other makes 
CENTER fa ’ of tires on our own Goodyear Farms. In 
Se Cleaning Tread , every day farm work they proved they’re 
20 Mud TUOS 2 y the hardest working tractor tires built 

today. 
Remember, tractor tires have to last you 
a long, long time. So you want the best 


you can get — self-cleaning Goodyear 


EVEN SS 2 Sure-Grips, 
SPACING Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company 





_ GOODFYEAR 
es Swe-Crye Tractor res 
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IN BRIEF: Some stockmen consider buying 
more steers in prospect of lower grain prices 
next winter. 


® Dairy, poultry producers favored by 
winter feed supply and price outlook. 


By Jack Moran Cover Photograph by Hugh Curtis 
for reducing livestock numbers—deterred Today's Agriculture 
no doubt by the sensational change in 
wheat prospects from the earlier, gloomy They Take the Gamble Out 
predictions and by the possibility of a 
feed surplus next winter. We hear that in of Grain (cover story). .... 6 
June the War Food Administration was Friend to Friend Sige 


© Farmers who buck trend to reduce live- 
stock may fare well next winter if consumer 
and Government buying hold up. 


@ Hog producers should not carry liquida- 
tion too far. 


@ Cash grain growers may be looking for 
buyers as feed shortage shifts to surplus. 


Pendulum Swings. Farmers are in the 
tightest feed squeeze since the summer of 
1936. There isn’t much old grain outside 
the Cornbelt—and precious little even 
here. To help the feed-deficient areas, six 
million bushels of corn are being import- 
ed from the Argentine this month, to be 
followed by an estimated 24 million thru 
November. At that, the total imports 
(less than a week’s supply at the record 
rate of feeding this season) will be spread 
pretty thin in Eastern, Southern, and 
Western feeding areas. Livestock num- 
bers will be sharply reduced by fall. 
Meanwhile, farmers themselves are doing 
something about the feed shortage. 
They’ve put in the biggest acreage in 
more than 10 years, much of it in hybrid 
corn. With luck in the weather, a new 
record of feed grains may be produced 
this season. The grain wil] command a 
higher Government loan value _ this 
autumn, but may sell below ceilings if 
supplies are far in excess of feeding de- 
mand, And so the pendulum swings, 
even tho slightly, from shortage to a possible 
surplus of feed this autumn in relation to live- 
stock numbers. 


Livestock Shifts. Farmers will be feed- 
ing more milk cows next winter than 
last, but fewer hogs and poultry. Range 
cattle will be less numerous than they were 
last winter, but there’s some likelihood that 
more cattle will be fed in the Cornbelt. 
The total of sheep and lambs may be the 
smallest in more than 15 years. The 
number of milk cows, topping 28 million 
next winter, will be the largest on record. 
But there may be fewer than 70 million 
hogs to be fed, in contrast with the 84 
million on farms last January 1. Unless 
there is considerable improvement in 
poultry feed-price ratios (almost too late 
now) the number of hens and pullets may 
be the smallest since the wimer of 1941- 
42. Individual farmers who buck the general 
trend to reduce hogs and poultry may fare well. 


Other Angles. Little has been heard 
from Washington recently about the need 


THE FARM OUTLOOK In This Issue 









al] set to recommend a bigger cut in the ; 
fall pig crop, a further reduction in 1945 What's New in Farming. . . . + 12 
spring and fall pig crops, and a deep Grass-Seed Fortunes for the 

slash in poultry, but that the agency held 
off for fear of a feed surplus coincident 
with an extension of meat rationing next When Dairymen Go After the 
winter. Complicating factors include a 
possible surplus of high-protein feed as con- 
trasted with the shortage (in relation to Balked at the State Line. . . . ~. 24 
demand) last season. Unable to control 
al] the factors of supply and demand, the 
Government managers apparently have Peppy Pullets Preferred . ... +. 66 
elected, for the time being, to let the feed- All Around the Farm. . 
livestock situation work out itself. Keep 
an eye on it. 


Eb. 6 ww pw Se 6? 20 
a. A re, 2 | 


SNS. one Je 6% pice eee IO 


eo : Building and Remodeling 
Wheat-Corn Situation. Assuming a sur- 


lus of feed grains next winter, the quanti- . F ° 
ss of wheat fed to livestock will rt back Let's Keep Masonry inMind . . . 22 
toward prewar totals (100 million bu- Cutting Down on ‘Cover Charges. 23 
shels prewar, as contrasted with the 500 Hee Flocs Thatteld. « . < x 62 
million of wheat fed this season). Less 
wheat and more corn would be used in 
the production of industrial alcohol, and 
processors would have all the corn they 
need for war industries, But an offset for 
wheat farmers may be a big increase in With the Home Editor. . . ... 38 
exports to Europe. Exports got up to 300 
million bushels after World War I, but : , 
the need is much greater now. (The War Thirst Aid. . 6 6 se ee eee AN 
Food Administration probably had this Gifts From an Old-Fashioned 
in mind when setting new wheat acreage 
goals a little higher than the 67 million Gardens s+ +--+ +++ 42 
acres planted for harvest this, year.) A Don't Forget the Older Child. . . 44 
great deal of both wheat and corn no 
doubt will go under Government loan. 


Successful Homemaking 


aieer saneers oss. 6 eee 40 


ea ee ee 
“Black-Magic” Buttonholes . .. 48 
Stock Prices. At writing, no real price Sethe Cee ae 
support for 1944 fall pigs has been an- 
nounced by the War Food Administra- All Around the House... . . 54 
tion. Presumably the support will be not 
less than the $12.50 per hundredweight 
announced for 200- to 240-pounders thru 4-H Club News ~.. + +++ + 57 
next March. It should be more in view of The Playhouse. . ... ++. 58 
the higher production costs this year. 
Meanwhile, the lowering of support from 
$13.75 for 200- to 270-weights to $12.50 Special Features 
for 200- to 240-weights beginning Octo- 
ber 1 is expected to result in heavy mar- . 
ketings in September. Ceilings thee may Here’s OUR Farm Program. . . . 19 
be dropped to $13.50 on all sizes (now The Farmer's Washington .... 21 
$14.75 on weights up to 240; $14 on 
weights over 240). Left free from Govern- 
ment tinkering (and provided there’s no 


be 8 ' SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
reduction in demand), hogs would top Sisienadeisedah qeemeentaiiittaee 
back or satisfactory adjustment if you 
buy any article of merchandise thai 


Helps in Home Furnishings. . . . 56 





$15 next winter. A dampening influence, 
-_ —_ be shag A —— of cattle. Se ser ee Se 
The better grades of slaughter cattle are a aac . 
expected to sell up to 7 year’s figures, GUARANTEE 
but the lower grades likely will fall below. — ee ee 

Slaughter lambs also should sell higher 
this year. [ Turn to page 34 





Subscription Rates: One year, 50 cents; three 
rr. $1.50. To subscribers in Canada or other 
oreign countries, 75 cents per year. Any time you 
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Deattle Song of the biberaas 


oD gpl of the West they have 
come, an army of flying men 
in a vast armada of planes, bent 
on a mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard 
the drone of their engines, and 
looked up in new hope. 


Oppressors have felt the weight 
of raining bombs, and seen in- 
evitable doom in the endless flow 


of American power and wrath. 


It is a fitting thing that one of 
our mightiest weapons in this war 
armada is a bomber named the 
Liberator. 


And it is a proud though sober- 
ing task to build the engines from 
which such planes get their power. 


To date, more than 50,000 of 


these engines have come from 
Buick plants, enough to poet 
12,500 bombers, whose battle 
song of liberation is heard over 
every American battle front. 


But we know, here at Buick, that 
our task is not to be measured in 
terms of numbers so much as by 
_the way our work lives up to 
the expectations of American 


fryers. 


So far, we are told, they have 
found that work good. 


And good we intend to keep it till 
the battle song of the Liberators 
is heard in triumph around the 
world, 


POWERS THE LIBERATOR® 


“With Buick-built Pract & Whitney air cooled, valve-in-head aircraft engines. 


BUICK owwision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon~GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


‘ 


“aqae naa 





The Army-Navy 


“E” proudly flies over all Buick plants 
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Nothing connected with tractor Speattannts is less trouble than | COVER STORY 
taking adequate care of “war working” spark plugs. Yet, few | 
things will pay bigger returns,—in maintained power and fuel 


economy. Here is all there is to it: 


1. Have your spark plugs cleaned and regapped 
when you change engine oil. 





2. Replace worn plugs promptly with AC’s—of 
the correct Heat Range. 





Such spark plug care improves power and performance and 
cuts operating cost. It also helps conserve vital fuel, oil, and 


materials for the fighters overseas. 


Loren (right) and Neil check a model. As 
4-H'erts they specialized in lambs and flax 


They Take 
the Gamble 
Out of Grain 


Back when Leon Peters was a kid, the 
grain farmers around Jamestown, North 
Dakota, planted every one of their 1,000- 
acre farms to wheat or oats or barley, 
prayed for rain, and bet with a not- 
always-kind Providence that they'd get 
by. Sometimes they did, and then they 
made a killing. Too often they didn’t. 
Today, a good many Jamestown men 
have ceased to be one-croppers and have 
leveled off as Leon and Anne Peters have 
done into “general farming.” “I make 
my money on sheep and flax,”’ says Leon 
That’s not to say that he’s thrown th« 
Great Plains tradition right out the win- 
dow. His 800 tillable acres carry corn, 
barley, wheat, oats, and alfalfa in addi- 
tion to that money-making flax. But the 
rest of his “family-sized”’ farm of 1,136 
acres goes to pastureland, [| Turn to page 10 











CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
UP TO ONE GALLON 
OF GASOLINE IN TEN 


’ s 
eRe 
Mrs. Peters finds a new laying house makes 


| BRING YOUR SOLDIER BACK SOONER © BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND caring for 300 layers easy and profitable 
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Every rarMER KNows an unbraced corner fence post 
leans with the pull of the wire, weakening the entire fence. 


Unbraced tread bars on tractor tires, likewise bend 




















, and weaken under heavy loads. They slip, lose traction, 4 | 

~___ lose time, and wear rapidly. ie | 

“i . : Traction bars on Firestone a <a | 
Sma) ee --7 Ground Grip tires are triple-braced | 
a and have up to 215 inches of extra | 
; 

| 


so i 
oe 
a Boe 
ee = 
e 
¥ F 


the farm tire field. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 


them extra strength, extra pulling power and 
/ » extra long life. And triple-braced traction bars 
/ : 4 clean better, too. 
| | If you want tires that pull better longer \ 
| \ buy Ground Grips —the tires made by 
| Firestone, the pioneer and pacemaker in ¢ 
\ 


A 4 bar length per tractor. That gives / : 





4 4 | 
Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Ps (oe J J : 
2 #5." . . 
- , 5 , 4 | 
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Pe : 
Mr. Extra Traction represent 
the Extraf Bar Lengthy that gives 
; Superior Pulling Power to Firestone . - ~ A © > > 2 m | 


GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 
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Bic YANK 


Shirts and Pants 


Top favorites with farmers cross the 
country. Matching shirts and pants of 
Reliance wear-tested fabrics of poplins 
and twills. Big Yank Shirts have the 
patented elbow-action sleeves and 
strain-proof yokes—and convenient 
pocket for cigarette or watch. Extra 
comfort and wear on any job! 

With Reliance factories now work- 
ing principally for our armed forces, 
dealers may attimes be unable to quickly 
supply you with BIG YANKS. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave. « 1350 Broadway 
MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing « Aywon 
Shirts « Universal Pajamas « No-Tare Shorts 
Happy Home and Kay W hitney Frocks « Ensenada 
Shirts and Slacks * Yank Jr. Garments for Boys 

Parachutes for Men and Matériel 





Friend to Friend 


My DESK is covered frequently by 
literature promoting the “‘great Ameri- 
can way of free enterprise.” I am sup- 
posedly obligated in favor of such a pro- 
gram regardless of how the particular 
promoter of the moment would define it. 

Having grown somewhat hard-bitten 
by two World Wars and 25 years of farm 
magazine editing, I am now insisting on 
brief and clear definitions for all these 
lovely things so easy to endorse in prin- 
ciple. I have known farmers who cussed 
the extravagance of Government offi- 
cials and then screamed for help when 
the going got tough. They were rugged 
individualists as long as they were mak- 
ing money. I have known businessmen, 
too, who abused the Government for 
loose spending and then insisted on local 
projects they knew were pure boondog- 
gling. After all, most human beings are 
mighty inconsistent. 

The sooner we recognize common fair- 
ness straight across the boards, the bet- 
ter. I do believe in free enterprise as op- 
posed to complete security bought at the 
price of regimentation under bureau- 
crats of any political party. 

Remember the story of the dog who 
met a wolf one cold night in the fields 
near the farmstead? The dog was fat and 
the wolf lean. The dog’s master fed him, 
and that seemed like a great idea to the 
wolf. In fact, the wolf had accepted the 
dog’s invitation to come live with him; 
then he noticed how the hair had been 
worn off the dog’s neck. Asked why, the 
dog sadly explained that he wore a collar 
by which his master tied him to a post. 


There he was sometimes fed and other 
times beaten. At that the wolf turned tail 
and fled over the hills. The price of se- 
curity was too great. 

Those who want free enterprise must 
be prepared to shoulder their own re- 
sponsibilities and some of society’s in the 
bargain. While farming and _ business 
must not be chained to a post, neither 
can one expect the freedom of the wolf 
in modern society. 


@ The eagerness of servicemen to return 
to farming in the open country is a great 
tribute to farm life in America. Granting 
it has its disadvantages, there must be 
many unseen values in it. Farmers as a 
class do not pile up fortunes nor acquire 
great personal power. From Our Times, 
published by the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, I quote 
some of the foundations on which farm 
life advantages rest: ‘‘Never before in the 
history of mankind have men and women 
been giving so much attention to deter- 
mining bases and methods of building 
a new world order. Those who think in 
terms of sources of population inevitably 
turn to rural areas. There can be no 
question of the strategic importance of 
rural population. ... It is in rural areas 
that the largest proportion of the children 


are born, and here they remain thru 
formative period of childhood and you 


w > 
oe 
ee 


... From this same source the nation has 
largely recruited its armed forces for the 
war. Farm people are the backbone o/ 
our country, possessing as they do 
virtues essential to national strength.” 


@ Several months ago an Iowa subscrib- 
er now in military service in Iran asked 
for farm building plans, which seemed a 
bit strange. Now he tells me his Iranian 
interpreter owns several villages (includ- 
ing the people in them) and hopes at the 
end of the war to tear down their mud 


huts and replace them with something 
modern. I shall be much interested to 
learn how our American farm building 
plans changed the ways of people bound 
to the traditions of centuries. 

It has seemed to me that a majority of 
our own farm buildings were hopeless|y 
out of date with modern standards of 
convenience, appearance,.and econom 
We, too, are bowing to tradition ever 
day we tolerate something in our build- 
ings that could be improved. 


@ The certainty of a scramble for farms 
by returning soldiers makes it extreme]\ 
important that these men be protected 
from the ghastly mistakes made aftet 
World War I when soldiers were 
settled” under perfectly hopeless farm 
conditions. I congratulate the Universit) 
of Missouri for the program (see page 12 
worked out to show how much acreag: 
will be needed in certain areas, h 
much one should pay, and how much 
debt can be safely carried under norma! 
conditions. Public agencies in other states 
are doing much the same preparatory 
work. Unless an average man, working 
under normal conditions, can hope 
make enough to support a family at th 
level prevailing in the community, he 
had better not attempt to farm. 


@ Those who cheerily bid up the price of 
farm land point to the Government guar- 
antee of crop loan values up to 90 per- 
cent of parity for two years after the war. 
Perhaps I’m just a wet blanket, but 
should widespread surpluses of farm 
products develop before that time elapses, 
there certainly will be production quotas 
and heavy penalties for exceeding them. 
What good is a guaranteed price whe! 
your volume of production has been cut 
one-fourth to one-third? 
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7, ‘Jane’s a great Partner 


a —but 
could she go it Alone?” ~~~ 
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Farmer: Yes, Jane has been a great partner to me. The New York Life Agent: Most people don’t. Protecting 
ns farm is going well, youngsters growing like weeds. We're pay- your family simply by saving money would be all right if yeu . 
ely ing off our debts, whittling down the mortgage, and even could be sure of living long enough. But if anything happened 
ted saving some money. What more could I ask? to you, your wife would certainly need extra money to cover 
tel New York Life Agent: A good farm and a good wife the farm’s running expenses for a few years. Through life in- 
vr’ make a fine combination, but there’s one thing you may not surance you could be sure that she would have it. ) 
re have thought of. . Farmer: I’m not sure I could afford it. ) 
12 Farmer: What's that? New York Life Agent: Life insurance is not only the 
Age New York Life Agent: The point is that so much de- quickest but also the cheapest way of protecting your family. 
ow pends on you. As long as you're here to run the farm every- It takes a long time to build up an estate through savings 
% h thing will be fine. But did you ever stop to think how Jane alone, and meanwhile you're exposing your family unneces- ) 
pias would make out if anything happened to you? sarily to a great risk. But with life insurance you can create an 


estate immediately. Let me show you how little it would take 
to give your wife and children the protection they really 
deserve. 


ory Farmer: That’s why I took out a life insurance policy 
ing when we were married. 


New York Life Agent: That’s fine. How much insur- 

















* ance do you have? 
; = 2% . . » a iP , | 
Farmer: $1,000. The New York Life is now in its 100th year. Founded as a 

. New York Life Agent: That’s good, because $1,000 mutual company with no stockholders, the New York Life 

-O . . . s ¢@ . . 

Po would help to clean up any bills you owed and pay for final has always paid dividends to policy-holders only. A New 

ar- : ’ , . . — ) ) 

we expenses. But would your wife have enough left to keep the York Life representative is a good person to know ... | 

* farm going? a New York Life policy is a good thing to own. | 

but Farmer: I never thought of it that way. ) 

irm 

ses, 


: NEW YORK LIFE 


cut 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 








51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORR 10, N. Y. 
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ROOTS— FOR 


A REAL GRIP 


ON LIFE 


stands. 


sistance to drought. 


formance. 


HEAR 


“A FARM YOU'D LIKE TO OWN” 


WLS Chicago —M-W-F—11:40 AM 
WMT Cedar Rapids——T-T—6:15 AM 
KRNT Des Moines—T-T—6:15 AM 
WLW Cincinnati — T-T—7:15 AM 


Strong roots mean a stalk that 
Strong Pfister roots 
that dig deep for food and 
drink mean fine growth, re- 
Here is 
added assurance that Pfister 
Hybrids mean profitable per- 





Butler Plants 
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On farms of tomorrow, horse barns 
will give way to machinery shelters. In 
designing this one, Butler engineers have 
developed a building that is ideal for the 
storage and servicing of all types of 
mechanized farm equipment. It is also 
one which can be used for a number of 
other purposes when need arises. 

In designing it, Butler engineers have 
also taken into consideration the fact that 
farm buildings lost by windstorm and fire 
cost American farmers one hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. It is made of steel 
with the structural strength to resist both 
of these hazards. It affords no harbor for 
rat and termite infestation. The materials 
of which it is made will weather longer 


Grain Bins Septic Tanks Hog Houses 

Corn Bins Hog Feeders Poultry Houses 
Silos Hog Waterers Combination Repair 
Barns Hog Troughs Shop, Garage and 


Awarded 
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_ BUTLE 


FARM BUILDINGS AND: EQUIPMENT 


Modern Farming Calls for Modern Farm Buildings 


with less repair and maintenance expense. 


In designing it, Butler engineers have 
taken into consideration the further fact 
that farmers no longer want to tie up so 
much of their capital in high-priced farm 
buildings, but instead want safer struc- 
tures that will serve modern needs better. 

For such management-minded farmers 
Butler engineers are developing a post- 
war line of prefabricated, all-steel struc- 
tures for almost every farm need. 


BUTLER MFG. COMPANY 
Galesburg Kansas City Minneapolis 
Address all inquiries to: 


7484 Eastern Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 
984 Sixth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Machinery Shelters Well Casing 
Butane Gas System Stock Watering 
Water Storage Tanks Tanks 

Milk Houses Hot WaterTanks 
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They Take the Gamble 
Out of Grain 


[ From page 6 | 


and he has an ambition to follow up the 
boy’s 4-H sheep projects with a good herd 
of beef. 

He has a small, grade dairy herd on the 
place, too, and takes the cream to “Jim- 
town.” There are a few head of first-rate 
Chester White hogs, and Mrs. Peters’ be- 
loved chickens (300 layers and some 
broilers) take their share of the home- 
grown feeds. In addition, down back of 
the house there’s one of the best Victory 
gardens you’ve ever laid your eyes on 
the sole charge of the two other members 
of the Peters foursome, 14-year-old Neil 
and his 13-year-old brother, Loren. 

I thought there just couldn’t be any 
such animal as a thousand acres handled 
by a man, his wife, and their teen-age 
sons. I found out a lot about Northwest 
farming and Northwest folks! 


Tue main explanation of their ability 
to handle 1,136 acres is never-ending co- 
operation. “We always have so many 
things we want to do we really shove into 
a job to wind it up so we can start an- 
other.” Just to cite an example for us, 
Anne Peters went on to say, ““When we 
were combining flax that week before 
schoo] started we'd let the boys sleep thru 
til about 9:30. I'd leave their breakfasts 
on the stove so they could help them- 
selves. While I got breakfast, Leon re- 
fueled and repaired our plow outfit. After 
breakfast I went plowing and Neil would 
take my place about 10 o’clock while | 
dashed home and washed the dishes and 
the separator and got the Junch. After 
lunch, I’'d plow while Neil rested and 
then he would come and relieve me so | 
could come home and start the evening 
meal, tend the chickens, and start the 
chores. Loren, meanwhile, was spelling 
his Dad with the combining and choring. 
By the time it was too dark to work the 
fields we were plenty ready to go to bed.” 
(The light lasts longer up there near the 
Border, and a dawn-to-dusk day is a good 
day in any woman’s language!) 

But a strong and contributing factor is 
a full line of machinery tuned up so it 
works. Agrees Dad Leon: ““The only way 
to handle a place this size is thru good 
equipment.” His two tractors are easy 
enough for the boys to tackle; his com- 
bine, windrower, planters, haying equip- 
ment, and even the drags are kept in re- 
pair and painted. The bright reds and 
greens on the newly repainted farm ma- 
chinery were enough to make a color pho- 
tographer’s mouth water. | Turn to page 16 
























The Peters home, pleasing and comforta- 
ble, recently has had its interior remodeled 
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Gettin’ more work out of every 


gallon since I’ve been using 


STANDARD POWER FUEL 





Do from 5.2 to 11% more work per gallon 


with Standard Power Fuel* than with gasoline 





THE FIGURES for extra work — 5.2 to 11% — are 
based not on theory but on fests, not on laboratory 
tests but on field tests, in two-fuel tractors like 
your own. That means plenty of extra plowing, 
extra cultivating, extra hammermilling — worth- 
while help, this year especially. 


Standard Power Fuel provides smooth, no-stall 
take-offs, steady going on the turns, easy cutting 
through the hard-packed soil without stopping to 
change gears. What’s more, you can start your 


tractor on Standard Power Fuel. You get smooth 
idling and rapid warm-up, too. It’s a great all-round 
fuel for two fuel tractors. 


Gasoline is a short item in the nation’s inventory. 
So you not only benefit yourself when you use 
Standard Power Fuel, you also help conserve vital 
gasoline supplies. Ask your Standard Oil Man 
about Standard Power Fuel. 


*Standard Power Fuel is sold throughout Standard Oil (Indiana) 


marketing territory except in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, 


TIMELY TRACTOR TUNE-UP TIPS 


Effect of dirt on starting. Dirt collects Magneto Care. Most tractor magnetos Choice and care of spark plugs. Use hot 
moisture, tends to short the ignition have oil cups for the lubrication of the plugs for tractor fuels, colder plugs 
circuit and cause leakage of current. magneto bearings. Lubricate periodically for gasolines. Plugs should be kept 
May cause hard starting and other as per instructions with a light, highly clean and the points properly spaced. 
faulty operation. Keeping the engine refined oil—such as Finol. Do not over- When spacing, bend only the outer 
clean pays dividends. lubricate. Keep the magneto points electrode. 

smooth and properly adjusted. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


Gasoline Powers the Attack ... Don’t Wastea Drop! Buy More War Bonds 


STANDARD 
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Farm Families 
than the Total of 
All Other 4-Cycle 
Air-Cooled Engines 
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Pe em | BRIGGS ESTRATTON 


POWER 


RF 


Their recognition as ‘preferred power” is 
based on the performance record of over 
TWO MILLION Briggs & Stratton engines 

the result of 25 years of continuous 
production and constant advancements 
in design and manufacturing methods. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 








FIRST AID +. 


Damaged Metal 
Equipment 








@ Kitchenware, household equipment, gut- 
ters, feeders, tractor parts—these and a 
hundred other kinds of metal equipment 
are quickly repaired with Kester Metal 
Mender. Easy to use, too. Solder and flux 


are applied in one simple operation. Just 


apply heat and the job’s done. 
@ Kester Metal Mender comes in a con- 
venient tool-kit-size package at hardware 
stores everywhere. Get a package and keep 
it handy. It'll save you money and save your 
equipment 
KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4250 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


Eastern Plant: Newark .N. J. Canadian Plant. Brantford, Ont 


KESTER 


METAL MENDER 





What's New in Farming 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


Labor Savers. Homemade equipment 
has saved thousands of man-hours in the 
national emergency that farmers have 
been facing. 

A Wisconsin farmer has developed a 
manure-loading device (pictured below) 
which is different from the usual type. It 
permits the tractor operator to back into 
manure or earth and then elevate the 
load where he can watch operations. 

The post-hole digger (pictured below) 
comes from the Frank Allington farm in 
Nebraska. It is raised and lowered from 
the driver’s seat and is operated from the 
power take-off by chains. The auger is an 
old grain conveyor attached to an auto- 
mobile differential. 

Frank Allington also developed the 
manure loader pictured at the bottom of 
this page. It will repair terraces and 
handle other dirt-moving jobs. About 
1,000 pounds can be lifted at a bite. 

The bucket is raised and lowered by 
the winding and unwinding of a chain 
around a sprocket shaft powered from 
the belt pulley. Contact with the pulley is 
made in such a way that the bucket is 
elevated while the tractor is in motion. 


Alfalfa Seed. The alfalfa plant bug 
(adelphocoris lineolatus) has been proved 
one of the chief causes of scarcity and 
high prices of northern-grown alfalfa 
seed. Its biting into the flowering struc- 
tures produces a blight that makes seed 
production impossible. 

The bug is small, greenish-yellow, and 





tinged with brown and may be fou 

large numbers feeding on the tende 
flowers. Eggs hatch in late April or Ma, 
and two generations can be produced i: 
one Minnesota season. Because the pes 
winters in dry plant stems, burning field; 
in early spring has proved helpful in well. 
rooted stands older than one year. Burn. 
ing must be thoro and may be improved 
by scattering straw thickly over bare spots 


Lespedeza. Cattle on the farm of Ever. 
ett R. Lee, Delaware County, Oklahon 
were hand fed only 10 daysduring the win. 
ter of 1943 and 1944 because he had plenty 
of lespedeza for winter pasture. From one 
to one and one-half acres per cow are al- 
lowed for summer pasture. One acre per 
cow is saved for hay and one acre, not 
grazed during the summer, is for winter 
pasture. 


Tomatoes. Atter nine years of testing and 
selecting, the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion has developed a number of wilt- 
immune varieties as yet designated onl 
by numbers. Some, now being developed 
for greenhouse use, will also be resistant 
to leaf-mold fungus. Yields have exceeded 
Rutgers and Pan America even on fields 
where wilt is not a major problem. 


Land-Buying Guides. Simple guides 
on land values are being prepared by the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Land of the state is divided into 1! 
land-use classes, and the [ Turn to page / 


This loader terraces, and handles other dirt-moving jobs 
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| EACH SPROUTING SEED 





MEANS MORE TO FEED 
ooo GROW MORE IN ’44 


puree land and fair weather are big factors in 
bringing a bumper crop. But when you come 
right down to it, seeds must be properly planted to 
grow into golden heads of grain. 


There’s one sure way of giving the seed you grow 
a better start . . . with an Oliver Superior 38 Drill. 
Here’s a drill that, with almost uncanny accu- 
racy, puts the proper number of kernels at the 
proper depth... that doesn’t waste precious 
grain. 

In the principle of the Double Run Force Feed, 
each feed wheel section plants exactly the same num- 
ber of kernels—no more, no less. As long as there’s a 
handful of grain in the big, bushel-to-the-foot steel 
hopper, the seed is measured out accurately . . . evenly 
distributed . . . gently laid in the firm, moist soil under 
the center of the discs . . . just the spot for speedy 


germination and development of a sturdy root system. 

The famous oil-bath suspended transmission of the 
Oliver Superior 38 Drill permits 60 different changes 
in the quantity of seed sown. Two-section feed 
wheels will plant large or small seeds . . . handle 
every crop that’s drilled. 

You'll like this world-famous grain drill that’s easy 
to pull and easy to operate. Reliable and economical, 
it never seems to wear out. Its sturdy frame stands 
years of bumps and jars and strains. 

If you need a grain drill to plant more acres... and 
if you want bigger yields than you’ve ever had before 
. . . better order one from your Oliver dealer today. 
He’ll have more new drills this year—and plenty of 
repair parts for all your old machinery. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows— 


STURDY=THE OTHER 
| 





WORD\ 


Raydex Equipped 2 and 3 
Bottom Plow Masters 
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Tough ... but oh so gentle 





eos: How much did your engine wear today? Harder 
work and longer hours are taking a heavy toll in engine 
life. Cars, trucks and tractors are aging fast. Watch them 
carefully—and check your engines often. 

Pay particular attention to the piston rings. At the first 
sign of ring failure—smoke, oil-pumping, or loss of power— 
install Hastings Steel-Vents. 

Better performance will reward your good judgment. 
Steel-Vents stop oil-pumping and check cylinder wear... 
save gasoline and prolong motor life. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL PUMPING GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 














What's New in Farming 
[ From page 72 | 


guides indicate the maximum amount of 
debt that might be carried safely by buy. 
ers of land in each class. They also give 
information about the minimum-sized 
farm that can be operated efficiently 
under normal conditions. These guides 
will be of much practical importance to 
returning servicemen and others facing 
similar problems. 


Subsurface Tillage. Besides saving time 
and operating costs, this practice in 194} 
boosted wheat yields five bushels an acr 
for E. M. Larsen, Ravenna, Nebraska 
This meant an increase of almost five 
dollars an acre in income—yet it took 
only a day to subsurface and till the 20 
acres, whereas plowing would have taken 
two and one-half days. 

In the same area, Paul Cruise sub- 
surfaced a sloping barley field immediate. 
ly after harvest. Weeds were killed, and 
no runoff occurred during several heavy 
showers. 


Potato. The new Mohawk ranks with the 
best of baking varieties according to trials 
made in seven New York counties during 
1943. In all tests made at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mohawk ranked highest of 13 
varieties in starch and in dry matter. It 
is recommended to growers who have an 
ideal potato soil and wish to grow crops 
to supply a fancy trade. This promising 
potato variety is at present being widely 
tested. 


Grass. A strain of side-oats gramma, se- 
lected and tested by the Soil Conserva- 
tion nursery, Manhattan, Kansas, has 
been approved for distribution. During 
1943, seed was produced abundantly and 
the plants grew vigorously. Some 1,500 
pounds of seed are available in 1944. 


Sudan Grass. Artificially dried, this 
grass has proved an excellent substitute 
for alfalfa for hogs according to experi 
ments at the University of Nebraska. It 
was cut when 12 to 15 inches tall. END 





Early Does It! 


Yes, renewing your Successful Farm 
ing subscription early—protects tt 
from lapsing during these paper 
short times. For, with the Gow 
ernment’s wartime restriction d 
paper, it is becoming increasingly 
hard to print enough copies to g0 
around. 

So renew early and for several 
years in advance. Let one of ou! 
representatives take your renewal 
the next time he calls on you—evel 
if your subscription has some tme 
to run. Or, if one of our represent: 
atives has not called and you 
subscription is about to expire, us 
the handy order blank in your next 
to-last copy to mail your renewa! to us 


Austin 
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Y THE GRIPPING 
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THE KIND OF JOB ELASTIC STOP 
pipatee NUTS ARE DOING 


f our 
1ewal HM This is how the wing of a DC-3 transport 
evel 
time 
sent: oa 
yout fat “miliar to the aircraft industry. The tons 


plane is fastened on—with Elastic Stop 


Nuts, the nuts with the red collar so 


. use fol plane, crew and pay load depend on 


next MM these nuts for their security. All told, 
to us 


this type of plane uses as many as 35,000 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 


Last 


1, 1944 MBPYCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1944 


This is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


There are more of them on America’s 
planes, tanks, guns, and naval vessels 
than all other self-locking nuts com- 
bined. 


The reason is an Elastic Stop Nut 
holds fast and locks tight without any 
extra locking gadgets. 


It does this because of the elastic col- 
lar in the top. 


This collar squeezes between the bolt 
threads. It grips both sides of the 
threads. So no amount of vibration 


shakes the nut loose. 


You can take the nut off and put it 
back on, time and time again, and it 
still retains its locking effectiveness. 
This is because the collar is elastic 


and “comes back.” 


Billions of Elastic Stop Nuts are in 
use. And as far as we know, not one 


in a million has ever failed. 


After a while, with the war won, you 
will be able to have these nuts with the 
characteristic red collar of ESNA on 
all the new equipment that will come. 
They will make it stronger, safer and 
more dependable just as they are do- 


ing on America’s war goods today. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 





They Take the Gamble 


Out of Grain 
[ From page 10 | 


The buildings, tho old, are 
cleaned up and the house is hay 
interior remodeled room by roon 
three new buildings on the place, : 
house, a 20’ x 40’ laying house, an 
x 54’ combination garage and m 
shop, are the family’s pride and joy. \ 
Peters thinks “It’s really fun to c: 
the hens since we got the house.” § 
saves time with built-up litter, a pit 
der the roosts, metal nests, and t: 
For, you'll recall, the time that mi 
spent on those biddies has to be 
with the plantings and harvests. 


SoMEHOW—as all farm wome: 
Mrs. Peters slips in time for social! cop. 
tacts; she’s president of the neighborhood 
homemaker’s club and a War Servi 
leader. 

Neil is an ex-president of the Bloon 
Township 4-H Club, is now local secre. 
tary and ex-secretary of the county Clul 
organization. Loren last year was 
tary of the Bloom group. The boys r. 
ceive every encouragement from Anne 
and Leon for a sound Club educati 
they'll be the third generation of Peter 


men on the place and they’re hungry for 
A ho all the training they can get. 
Sos ¢ ( : Ves, the Peters take time out for play 
but they also look ahead to the futur 


themselves and of their country. They’ 
had four good years climaxing a! 


° > ‘ tough a decade as The Plains can hané 
OVW AY out—drought, hard winters, winds, c1 
diseases, and weak markets. Thru it, 
their general-farming ability to take t 


gamble out of grain, they’ve been 

; make some improvements on the pla 
A flood of light has now pay up their debts, and get a line of im 
plements that will carry the load. Wi 
the rest of it—and there’s no denying 
that when a Northwest farm hits 1 
jackpot it really hits—they’re buying Wa 
Bonds. Anne and Leon own some $11, 
worth now; Loren has $900-stowed awa 

. ' in Bonds and Stamps and Neil a tid 

are cushioned and }9) <0) «Toi dro. in all $975. That way thev"l have a cushion fo 
the bumps ahead and for the even-! 
equipment and housing they plan fo 
their peacetime work. 

Mrs. Peters says, “‘We’ve never ru! 
of work,’’—and I know they never wil 
Nor will they abandon their plans. Thats 
one reason—another reason is Ms 
Peters’ bounteous table—why I’m |oo 
ing forward to writing a second report 01 
the Peterses after the war.—Hugh Curtis 


Joy-1-) 0M deb ce) geMo)e MR del-I 0} ¢-(olslor-Uaretst- be 
9 C=t- Web eXo MM of-) 01-5 0h so) ae Dlololo(-w-ViEd Wirale! 


|B} ahig-waelole) ¢-1- Me) Maoh r-0 0s ol-04s-Me) Mh del - er.) 


the work they do; the tires are equally 
saved from the wear and tear of sud- 
den starts and stops; the ride of the 
car keeps its fluid smoothness, un- 
robbscbbebl-jel-lomaebaolbteps tha helie. These 
are the facts about Dodge All-Fluid 
Drive, now fully revealed by the de- 
tailed service records of the last four 
years. It is a light of complete proof 


\fo) am colet-bia-bele E1108 ¢-0 eLer- Bie) a iesestoh ace) a 


Wie Division of Chrysler Corporation 
ENJ E.W.T., CBS Network 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M 


JOIN THE ATTACK BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
“Heavens! | went away and 
left that oven burning again!”’ 
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SPEAKING oF TRACTION —by Fontaine Fox 
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News ITEM—THE WoRST TWISTER IN 30 YEARS PASSED THRU EAST TOONERVILLE YESTERDAY) 








Here’s why you get better traction 
with B. F. Goodrich Tires 


- EASY to see for yourself why 
there’s a big difference in tractor 
tires — a difference that means time 
saved and money saved in the field. 
Take a look at B. F. Goodrich 
tires in operation in wet clay, in 
sandy loam, in a stubble field, in 
fact in any kind of soil. As the 
tractor rolls, mote particularly the 
following points which determine 
the amount of traction you get: 
Watch the Bite: the extra-high 
cleats and the open-center design of 
the Silvertown give a deep bite. 
You get good traction in mud or 
clay — even on cover crops. 
Watch the Grip: the paired cleats 
of the Silvertown give double grip. 
Heavy shoulders provide maximum 
pull. Slippage is reduced. Tire 
clings to hillsides. 
Watch for Self-Cleaning: the 
tread design is open—without mud- 


catching pockets. And because it’s 
open, it’s flexible — dirt and trash 
are thrown free. You get good trac- 
tion forwards and backwards. 

Check these points for yourself. 
See if you don’t agree that B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns give you just 
the kind of traction you want for 
every job you have. 

Right now there are not enough 
B. F. Goodrich rear-wheel tires to 
supply the demand. Rubber re- 
quirements of the military are enor- 
mous. If you are going to need tires 
this fall, see the local B. F. Goodrich 
Dealer or Store on your next trip 
to town. The BFG man can serve 
you better if he knows your needs 
well in advance. In addition to tires 
for tractors and implements, he has 
long-wearing Silvertowns for cars 


and trucks. Fea 
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SELF-PROPELLED HARVEST BRIGADE 


SETS AN ALL-TIME RECORD 





Farmers in many of the great grain-growing sections 
have just witnessed America’s miracle harvest—the in- 
vasion of the ’44 grain crop by hundreds of Massey- 
Harris Self-Propelled Combines manned by expert 
custom operators. 

Already the vital winter wheat area has been 
“conquered” by the giant Self-Propelled Brigade. 
Day after day, week after week, the “Brigade” will 


While the “Harvest Brigade” Com- 
bines are 12 and 14-foot-cut machines 
built for large acreage operations, the 
Self-Propelled principle has now been 
applied to the 7-foot-cut Massey- 
Harris Clipper Combine for the di- 
versified acreage of the “Plain States.” 
Massey-Harris pioneered and devei- 
oped its first Self-Propelled Combine 
in 1939. The Clipper also has proved 
itself over a period of years in a 
hundred different crops, from beans 





Self-Propelled Combines, 


The 7 -foot-cut time-saving, crop-saving tools, 


Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Clipper Combine 


When you think of SELF-PROPELLED, 
think of ... 
L_/ 
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continue to plunge forward until that last crop this 
side of the Canadian Border is in, and the final battle 
of men and machines against the harvest is won. 

The goal of this “fighting” Harvest Brigade is at least 
1,000,000 acres of vitally needed grain—grain tha 
might have been lost without this help—a victory for 
America, a victory for grain farmers, a victory for the 
Self-Propelled Combine. 


Talk with your Massey-Harris dealer and secure complete information about 
the “Brigade" and Massey-Harris advanced ae developments in 
Reems Clippers, Power-Plus 


FREE ... POSTWAR FARM PLAN- 


NING KIT—Send for this new / ay J 
Massey-Harris Plan Kit that will [= ae | 
make it easy for you to plan a mig S: 
practical, profitable postwar pro- sd i 
gram. Mail coupon today. { 
The Massey-Harris Co., Dept. 110, Racine, Wisconsin { 
| 
| 


ning Kit. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 8 . 
RACINE, WISCONSIN § “*™Sr--~ 
Address....... 
FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS.; BATAVIA,N.Y. & 









A 7-FOOT-CUT SELF-PROPELLED 


CLIPPER COMBINE 











to grasses. It is the original ‘‘Straight- 
Thru” Scoop-Type Combine and is 
now built in both tractor-drawn and 
Self-Propelled models. One man op 
erates the Self-Propelled—one engine 
propelsthecombineand drives thresh 
ing mechanism. No tractor, no tractof 
crew needed. It saves the grain whid 
tractor-drawn combines tramp dows 
in opening up fields—saves man-houts 
and fuel. It is ‘The Combine of To 
morrow”—tried, proven, here todaj: 


ractors and other 





You may mail me free, postpaid, your Postwar Farm Plan- 


= oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Gee Get ee ee ee ee oe ee 
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Here’s OUR Farm Program! 


pk many, many years now, the surest way 
for a well-brought up and properly ambitious son 
of the soil-to get a thru ticket to Heaven has been 
to get a job in Washington in the United States 
Department of Agriculture assisting Uncle Sam 
to bring economic order out of chaos. Never in the 
memory of mankind have there been so many 
opportunities for would-be angels. 

In fact, the saviours have almost outnumbered 
the sinners! An ordinary mortal in striving to 
attain the conventional Heaven has many knotty 
problems, such as Catholicism versus Protestant- 
ism or Hebrewism. But in today’s conception of 
The Land Above the Clouds there are many 
broad avenues of approach. Candidates for wings 
are offered great opportunities to specialize in 
dozens of fields such as sociology, economics, 
political science, pedagogy, diplomacy, law- 
pathology, music, radio, and so on. 

Any of the feuding bureaus of which we read in 
our simple, bucolic wonderment can only attain 
recognition when it has outfitted itself completely 
with a full complement of such specialists—plus a 
corps of co-ordinators between the various special- 
ists and between the agencies themselves. Yet 
their co-ordination never seems to extend to a 
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By Herman Hayes, 


Polk County (lowa) Extension Director 
A. H. Beckhoff, 


FSA Supervisor for Polk and Dallas Counties 


To those bemused and disgusted 
by the conflicts between the var- 
ious agricultural action agencies 
in Washington, this humorous 
proposal will come as a breath 
of spring. The manuscript was 
unsolicited and unsung—and, 
further, is unedited—a bit of 
farm-shrewd comment on what 
ails us and how to cure it. Write 
us and tell us if you were as re- 
freshed by its reading as we. 

—The Editors 


Co-authors Herman Hayes (left) and A. H. Beckhoff (right) talk with Farmer Hitz 


definition of the fields in which the respective de- 
partments are to work; their job seems to be to 
unsnar! snarls rather than to avoid them in the 
first place. 

Perhaps this is because in all agriculture today 
from Washington to Walla Walla—programs, 
experts, and even animals—must first be classified 
as to “level.” Thinking can only be permitted by 
first announcing the level. Planning must be 
properly classified as to level. A speaker from 
Washington must take great pains to orient his 
own thinking properly before he descends to his 
audience on the regional level, the state level, the 
county level, or the farm level. This stratification 
deprives the co-ordinator of an ability to see the 
end result, the farmer and the farm; he’s so busy 
co-ordinating at the higher level that the sub- 
strata escape him. 


Wuen a bureau or department finally launches 
a properly co-ordinated program from the Wash- 
ington level it must be sold to those on the regional 
Jevel, then the state level, and by the time it 
reaches the county level, the tide is irresistible— 
they hope! 

Great is the consternation, ulti- | Turn to page 28 
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Honeybees can step up seed production when hives are located within flying distance of legume fields during blossoming time 


Grass-Seed Fortunes for the Harvesting 


Given favorable weather, the legume- and grass-seed crop could 


easily be the most profitable one raised in Farmerica this year 


1 NATURE is in a forgiving mood, 
she will send sunny weather this month 
to warm the wings of honeybees and 
keep the seed harvesters whirring. A 
busy hum in the seed fields will mean 
bees are carrying pollen from blossom 
to blossom, and seed will soon be pour- 
ing like gold dust into the bags. 

Legume- and grass-seed storage bins 
are almost bare. Our seed bank is vir- 
tually the sod in the fields. If a serious 
drought strikes, or if an army of insects 
goes on the march, a catastrophe is in 
the making. 

To determine for Successful Farming 
how serious the seed shortage really is, 


I questioned men in every corner of 


farmers, commer- 
Government officials, 
and manufacturers. 

The net impression they gave me is 
that we have set a booby trap for our- 
selves in war food production by fail- 
ing to save enough alfalfa, red clover, 
sweet clover, alsike, ladino clover, and 
grass seeds. One more year like the 


the seed territory 


cial seedsmen, 


last one—43 percent short of seed 

goals—and our foot will be in it. 
C. R. Enlow, Chief Agronomist of 

the USDA Soil Conservation Serv- 


ice and head of the WFA Seed Pro- 
duction Committee, pointed out that 
less than one farmer in 10 habitually 
harvests these legume and 2Tass seeds. 
Many 


20 to waste in the fields. ‘Three times 


are letting a fortune shatter and 


20 


as many farmers should cash in on the 
high seed prices this year,” Enlow said. 
The prospective shortage of seed 
could result in a national disaster, 
warns John W. Nicolson, chairman 
of the Government’s Seed Task Force. 
Russia wanted 20 million pounds of 
alfalfa seed this year and Great Britain 
seven million pounds of red clover, but 
neither got a pound. A shipload of 
seed will grow more meat and milk for 
our allies than we could send them in a 
whole convoy, Nicolson declared. 
Supplies of legume hay have been 
disappearing at an alarming rate, re- 
ports J. B. McNulty, University of 
Minnesota farm management special- 
ist, from his vantage point of observa- 
tion in the northern dairy country. 


a 
(SOVERNMENT experts reached 
the statistical conclusion that most 
farmers could buy only 75. percent as 
much seed as they wanted to plant this 
year. than statistics 
were the despairing reports of men like 
Art Zinke near Elm Grove, Wisconsin, 
whose wide search for seed netted only a 


More eloquent 


few pounds of sample-grade red clover 

Recognizing the shortage as 
one of the major problems in farm pro- 
duction this year, Congress acted de- 
cisively to provide incentive payments 


seed 


ona poundage basis totaling $12,500,- 
000. AAA was already offering $3.50 
per acre bounty for seed harvesting. 





This in addition to the fancy pre- 
vailing prices for could 
make it the best paying cash crop in 
1944, with the least work expended in 
cultivating and soil preparation. I‘ 
read a seed producer’s ceiling prices, 
you would think it was candy instead 
of seed he was offering. 

Several factors have set the stage for 
a humming seed harvest this year. On 
is the fact that many first cuttings of 
hay were made one to two weeks ear- 
lier, due to the realization 
that protein content is much highe1 
during the fine-stemmed, garly-bloom 
stage. This will give the second cutting 
a better chance to produce seed. 

Another factor is the important dis- 
covery that 
lously step up seed production whet 
the hives are located within easy flyiu 
distance of legume fields during blos- 


seed Casi 





FrOwIng 


honeybees can miracu- 





**Three times as many farm- 


ers should cash in on the 


high seed prices this year.” 


Cc. R. ENLOW, 
Chief Agronomist, SCS. 
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soming time. The honeybee, not t! 


bumblebee as comm nly believed, 1S 


now recognized as being mainly re- 
sponsible for cross-pollination. 
lowa State College ¢ripled sw 


clover seed production by achievii 
comple te cross pollination with on 
more hives per acre 


| found commercial beekee] 
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By Carlton Stoddard 


circles buzzing with the news coming 
out of Henry County, Ohio, that W. 
f.. Dunham had raised alsike seed pro- 
duction to 20 bushels an acre, and red 
clover to 12 bushels, thru 100-percent 
pollination with a saturation of honey- 
bees in his neighborhood. 





“The prospective shortage 
of seed could result in a na- 
tional disaster.”’ 


JOHN W. NICOLSON, 
Chairman, Seed Task Force 











It may pay to rent hives or raise 
more bees than profitable for honey, 
suggested Earl Jones, Ohio Extension 
agronomist. ‘ 

I asked Kenneth Hawkins, national- 
ly known bee expert and author, if this 
night lead to an alliance between bee- 
keepers and farmers. Honey and bees- 

x may become mere by-products of 
a giant new crop-pollination industry, 
Hawkins predicted. He estimates the 
potential value of bees for carrying 
pollen to be far greater than the value 
of honey and beeswax combined. The 
agronomists and management special- 
ists of dozens of colleges bear him out, 
and commercial interests are watching 
th development with intense interest. 

Hundreds of Louisiana bee colonies 
trucked to northern orchards every 

may be available for clover pol- 
ion later in the season. Farmers 
iselves are likely to show an in- 
( sing Turn to page 30 
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THE FARMER’ 
WASHINGTON 


By Richard Wilson 


This month the introduction, TRENDS, makes way for the big question 
in Washington circles; What will happen to agriculture postwar? 


\ HEN the Normandy beachhead began to open up in a 


big way, some of those who had been thinking about what 
would happen to agriculture when the war ends began to 
clamor for action. 

Was not an agricultural reconversion agency just as ur- 
gent a requirement as the industrial reconversion program 
under Bernard Baruch and James F. Byrnes, mobilization 
director? This was a question some of the farm planners 
began to ask themselves as the Allied troops swarmed into 
the outskirts of Cherbourg. 

To be fair about it, a small group of farm experts has been 
thinking about what will happen to the nation’s farmers, 
but their thinking was concentrated on the long pull. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon them that the urgent consideration 
was the six-months period right after the war ends. 


Wickard Sees Less Demand. [here has been just enough 
controversy, just enough doubt about what will happen to 
cause some of the planners to think that a full-scale agency 
must be created to deal with the farm reconversion prob- 
lem. Some of the experts say the world will be so hungry it 
will eat up every scrap of American food. And there are 


others who say that is simple, unadulterated bunk. One of 


the latter is Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
who has been as right—on the average—as any of the food 
experts thru the war period. 

You can be cheerful and optimistic about the demand 
outlook for farm products just on general principles (as 
many people are) or you can take a more sober view. Since 
everyone knows that the cheerful view is based on the idea 
that the world will need to be fed and there will be an indus- 
trial boom at home, it is perhaps more instructive to have a 
look at the pessimistic side where thinking is less well known. 

The sources of the information that is to come are respon- 
sible, high officials in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


Our Ability to Produce Is Greater. [he most important, 
significant truth is that our ability to produce farm stuff has 
grown fantastically since 1914 (even since the present war 
began) and it promises to grow more. Production can be, 
and may be, increased by the huge amouat of 60 percent in 
the next six years over that prevailing in the period 1935 to 
1939—on the same acreage of land. Agricultural production 
per worker is 67 percent greater than in 1910-1914. In 
1940-43, 14 percent fewer workers produced 44 percent 
more food than in 1910-1914. 

Technology in agriculture is rolling, and it won't be 
stopped by a word from Washington. Hybrid seeds, fertiliz- 
er, better farm implements, more efficient use of manpower 
(learned during the war), and other technological advances 
make the agriculture of the early part of | Zurn to page 34 





































Above: Here's the Selner barn in process of trans- 
formation to the unit at right. Only the lower half 
needed rebuilding; the upper was salvaged as shown 


Right: It's the selfsame barn—with lasting, tile lower 
walls and a new wing of matching construction. 
Total cash outlay for the rebuilding came to $1,700 





The concrete-block poultry house shown here will 
never need new boarding or paint, will remain clean 
and cool in summer, is insulated for winter weather 


Let's Keep Masonry in Mind 


It’s in plentiful supply and takes to new or re- 
modeled farm buildings like a duck to water 


fe masonry buildings you add to 
your farmstead now will be good for 75 
to 100 years or even more—and they'll 
require no renailing, repainting, or re- 
building to keep them in trim. No War 
Board will its eyebrows on a 
worthy project, because tile and con- 
crete blocks are noncritical. 

Herbert Selner, up in Essig, Minne- 
sota, thought arguments were 
good, and he rebuilt his sagging, old 


raise 


those 


barn into a model of wartime conser- 

vation, planning, and construction. 
The walls of the 36’ x 60’ 

structure (see photographs) were badly 


lowe1 


in need of repair. Except for the roof 


shingles, the building from the mow 
floor up was in good condition, but 
additional floor and space 
required. During the summer of 1942 
the barn 


mow was 


was raised a few inches 
on one side by jack screws supporting 
posts and timbers carrying the mow- 


floor joists. 


22 


The old wall was cut off 





By Norval H. Curry, 


lowa State College 


just below the mow floor, leaving 
enough siding to cover the connection. 
A new concrete foundation was poured 
and a new wall laid of clay tile pro- 
cured from a plant some 20 miles 
away. [he wall was then lowered and 
securely toenailed to the new plate, 
which was fastened by anchor bolts 
extending down three courses into the 
masonry. The operation was then re- 
peated on the opposite side. 

At the same time a new 34’ x 36’ 
wing was added in materials to match. 
The better boards removed from the 
old lower wall were used ig the new 
roof. New ventilators, windows, shin- 
gles, and paint for the upper wall com- 
pleted the job. Total cash outlay for 
materials and labor was about $1,700 

and 
good barn! 


Ano’ HER example of good, per- 


manent construction despite lumber 


Here's a ‘‘Victory Barn’’ with the first floor already in 
use, and awaiting lumber’s return for completion of 
the mow space. Owner Schmitz thinks it a good idea 


the result was just a lot of 


1° a" Al 


When barn at left is comple- 
ted, elevation will follow 
the sketch as shown above 

















shortages is the “‘Victory Barn”’ of O. 
D. Schmitz, Clear Lake, lowa. And 
it’s a good idea, too, for the man whi 
isn’t sure whether he likes the new- 
type, mow-less barn; it gives him an- 
other chance. 


Mr. SCHMITZ and his son Vincent 
hauled clay blocks from a_ near-by 
plant in their own truck when they 
began construction of their new barn 
last summer. With some supervision 
from a local mason they learned to !a) 
up the walls. 

The novel feature of this barn is the 
use of the mow floor as a roof to last at 
least for the duration of the lumber 
shortage. The floor-roof was blocked 
below the floor girders to give some 
pitch and covered with roll roofing 
After the war, the blocks below girders 
may be to make the floor 
level, and the haymow space may /* 


. e } 
enclosed with some [ TJurn to page - 





removed 
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Cutting Down on “Cover” Charges 


When and with what to roof is a major concern to the farmer today as he 
seeks inexpensive, serviceable protection for vital wartime stock and crops 


Pitiinas have not decided in 
their own minds which is the best type 
of roof covering for their buildings. At 
least that is the impression I get from 
observing farm buildings in central 
and northern Illinois. Altho the build- 
ings on some of the older farmsteads 
are covered entirely with wood shingles, 
the roofs for the most part display a 
variety of types, kinds, and colors of 
materials. 

Of course, there is good reason for 
the variations. Few farmsteads were 
built originally as complete units, and 
one building at a time is reroofed as 
needed. The cost, ease of application, 
durability, availability of material, 
type and age of building, and personal 
preference seem to be the determining 
factors. Just now war conditions have 
affected the choice of roofing. Few. 
steel sheets are available, wood shingles 
are scarce, and the bulk of the present 
supply consists of asphalt roofing and 
asbestos-cement shingles. 

There are some other considera- 
tions that play a part in the choice for 
certain buildings. It is not good busi- 
ness to put an expensive, permanent 
roof on a building that is nearly worn 
out, nor should we consider a non- 
durable covering for a new building 
of any importance. 

A Sangamon County, Illinois, farm- 
er told me he would not consider metal 
for a brooder house because of the 
noise during rainstorms. The same 
man objects to wood shingles because 
the application is such slow work 
compared with the faster job of laying 
some of the other types. | know of one 
poultry house covered with wood 
shingles because it was a salvage job, 
and the old roof boards were not 
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By Deane G. Carter, 


Agricultural Engineer, University of illinois 








Check List 


for Roof Coverage 


Is the cost in line? Remem- 

ber that “cheap” roofing 
may turn out to be the most cost- 
ly over years of weathering. 


How easy is the material to 

apply? With manpower 
short, a premium is placed on 
speedy application. 


a Is this a long-life job? 
~— Temporary or old sheds 
call for short-lived roofing. 
Major buildings need the best. 


[|] Can we get it? A visit to 
your dealer, armed with a 

statement of necessity, should 

give you reasonable service. 


How will it look—now and 

tomorrow? Matching or 
blending roofs give farmstead 
buildings an appearance of 
““belonging’’ together 



































strong enough to use under any other 
type of covering. 

Sheet-metal roofing or animal shel- 
ters is not favored by some farmers 
because of the lack of insulating value 
and the tendency for moisture to con- 
dense on the cold surface in the win- 
ter. This objection does not hold if the 
building is well ventilated, and if some 
overhead insulation is provided. 

There is an increasing tendency to 
demand fireproof or fire-resistant roofs 
for the farm dwelling, for sparks on the 
roof is one of the principal causes of 
house fires. Few barn or crib fires 
ever start from sparks on the roof but 
either of these or surrounding build- 
ings can catch from embers from ad- 
joining buildings, such as a dwelling. 


A TREMENDOUS amount of light- 
weight and low-grade roofing is used 
on farm buildings. This may be the 
best plan for temporary structures, or 
to prolong the life of an old building. 
But I believe far too many buildings 
are covered with materials that are 
cheaper and less durable than they 
should be for best economy. 

Among the farmers I talked to about 
their roofing problems, J. M. Dowell, 
of Champaign County, Illinois, has 
perhaps had the widest experience. 
Dowell operates three farm units of 
his own, and manages farms for others, 
so he faces roofing problems every 
year and has formed some definite 
ideas based on a practical viewpoint. 
His judgment is typical of that of 
other farmers who agree that the selec- 
tion depends on several factors. 

‘First of all,’’ Dowell said, “I would 
use a fireproof roofing, such as asbes- 
tos, or a fire-resistant | Turn to page 36 


Experiences of farmers like J. M. 
Dowell, Cletus Mooney, and of Con- 
tractor B. J. Nelson are practical 
guides for buyers of roofing material 

























® No severe postwar readjustment will be necessary 


® Dairy profits to depend on size of industrial pay rolls 


® Producer must rely on protected, domestic market 


® Butter faces even greater competition from substitutes 


® Quality and efficiency will be prime necessities 


Many dairy farmers, who remem- 


ber only too well the low prices of dairy 
products immediately before the war, 
are beginning to express concern about 
postwar prospects. Is the industry 
being overexpanded during wartime, 
they ask? Will there be a market for 
our products? What will prices of dairy 
products be after the war? 

It would take a genie with a magic 
lamp or a fortune teller with a walky- 
talky connection with Heaven to an- 
swer accurately such questions. But a 
careful appraisal of existing facts may 
give some indication as to what is in 
store for the dairy farmer in the post- 
war period. 


The Overproduction Bugaboo. V\il! 
severe postwar readjustments be neces- 
sary if problems of oversupply in rela- 
tion to available markets are to be 
avoided? The answer is an unequivo- 
cal “No.” 

Instead of stimulating overproduc- 
tion, the war actually has caused a 
somewhat lower level of production 
than would have occurred otherwise. 
Despite a steadily increasing number 
of milk cows, the upward trend of milk 


production was halted abruptly in 
1942, and since has tipped slightly 
downward. Some _ reasons — labor 
shortages, relative scarcity of feed, and 
more profit in handling other kinds of 
livestock. So, it looks like we will enter 
the postwar period with milk cow 
numbers at a high level, but with milk 
production actually somewhat lower 
than it would have been without war. 


What About Markets? [or dairy farm- 
ers, the transition from a war to a 
peacetime market will be cushioned by 
the lifting of the wartime restrictions 
on consumption of dairy products. 

The sale of whipping cream has 
been eliminated during the war, and 
consumption of butter, Cheddar cheese, 
evaporated milk, and ice cream sharp- 
ly reduced. Lifting of these restrictions 
will allow large quantities of milk now 
going for war purposes to be redirected 
to these civilian outlets. Bakers say 
they can’t get all the powdered milk 
they want to put into bread. After the 
war, bread enrichment will take large 
quantities of the milk powder now 
going for war purposes. 

Can we expect a continuation of im- 






WHEN DAIRYMEN GO AFTER } 


portant export outlets for dairy prod- 
ucts after the war? The answer ap- 
pears to be “‘No.” 

During the rehabilitation period, 
possibly for a few years after the end of 
hostilities, important foreign outlets 
for dairy products may be available. 
Even during this rehabilitation period, 
however, exports are likely to consist 
largely of products shipped for foreign 
relief. 

Before the war, we had no impor- 
tant export business in dairy products; 
in fact, we were on a net import basis. 
Tariffs on dairy products tended to 
keep domestic prices of such products 
as butter and cheese above prices in 
world markets. 

The war has done little to change 
our basic position with respect to inter- 
national trade in dairy products. 
Great Britain, the chief importer of 
dairy products, likely will continue to 
rely on the Dominions and the near-by 
Low Countries for her supplies. 

There is no way of knowing the ex- 
tent to which the dairy herds of Conti- 
nental Europe have been depleted as a 
result of the war. Some reports indi- 
cate that only a slight reduction in 
dairy herds has occurred thus far. 
Even if this should be true, there still 
may be heavy slaughter between now 
and the end of hostilities. 

In any event, however, it is fairly 
certain that a concerted effort will be 
made by the countries affected to re- 
store their dairy industries in the 
shortest time possible. In the postwar 
period, therefore, the American dairy 
farmers’ market likely will revert again 
to its prewar status of a domestic mar- 
ket protected by high tariff walls. 





Lack of uniformity in Bang’s rulings for cattle 


shipments baffles stockmen, hinders 


progress 


By R. M. Gow, D. V. M., 


Colorado Livestock Sanitary Commissioner 


| i the 60 years that the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been functioning, this agency has made won- 
derful strides in both the control and eradication of conta- 
gious and infectious diseases of livestock, including pleurc- 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, Texas fever, and foot-and-mouth 
disease. Thru action of the general Government co-opera- 
tion with the state authorities, these diseases not only were 
controlled and eradicated but also more or less uniformity 
in interstate regulations was established. 

Unfortunately, the same story cannot be told for Bang’s. 
For obscure reasons the Bureau made no rules for the 
interstate movement of livestock infected with this disease. 
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R }THE POSTWAR DOLLAR 


Good Postwar Prices If—. The Govern- 
ment is required by legislation to sup- 
port prices of dairy products at not 
less than 90 percent of parity for at 
least two years after the end of hostili- 
ties. What this means fn actual prices 
will depend on what happens after the 
war to prices of things farmers buy. Of 
course, it is to be hoped prices will 
range considerably above any such re- 
quired support level. 

If we succeed in maintaining indus- 
trial employment: at a high level, a 
price-support program should not be 
needed. The war has demonstrated 
that when: people are employed at 
good wages they will increase their 
consumption of dairy products and 
pay prices which yield dairy farmers 
favorable returns. 

On the basis of our war experience, 
it is permissible to assume that a profit- 
able domestic market for dairy farm- 
ers after the war will depend to a large 
extent On Our success in maintaining 
industrial employment. If employ- 
ment and industrial output sink to 
prewar levels, then we may expect a 
return of the prewar problems of mar- 
keting dairy products. 


Vegetable- Oil Competition. Butter 
consumption has followed a down- 
ward trend. At present, grocers and 
farmers could sell a great deal more 
butter if they had larger stocks and if 
butter were unrationed. The fact that 
the demand is so much greater than 
the supply has meant that almost any 
erade and score of butter can be sold. 

After the war, however, this situa- 
tion will certainly change. We will 
have not only more [ Turn to page 70 





By T. G. Stitts, 


Chief, Dairy and Poultry Branch, War Food Administration 


Production and Consumption of Milk and Dairy 
Products (Milk Equivalent), United States, 1924-43 


How 1942 U.S. Milk Supply Was Used 


* Civilian consumption has dropped, but military and Lend-Lease requirements 
make up the difference bctween civilian consumption and total production 








Before long the Midwestern dairymen and the Western 
cattlemen found themselves confronted by barriers. For 
example, one of the Eastern states, previous!y an importer 
of dairy cattle, found it had enough stock, and set up Bang’s 
disease regulations that were nothing more than a barrier 
to importation from the Midwest. But in one Western 
state, with a shortage of dairy cattle, we find no reg- 
ulations for interstate shipment of Bang’s infected livestock. 

When Strain 19 vaccine was recognized as an aid in 
controlling Bang’s disease, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
did not set up rules and regulations for the interstate ship- 
ment of calves properly vaccinated. Then more barriers 
were thrown up and still more confusion created. 


ry 

lopay, there still is no uniformity, and a herd owner, 

Wishing to add new blood, discovers that regulations in his 
ite prohibit the importation of properly-vaccinated 
ilves while going thru the vaccination reaction. This has 
et up for the owner a barrier to purchasing vaccinated 
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calves from another state—yet he is seeking only to add 
vaccinated calves to his herd in which calves already have 
been inoculated. 


THE national livestock shows and state fairs were com- 
pelled to adopt regulations requiring that all cattle, to be 
shipped interstate, must have passed a clean Bang’s test 
within 30 days of show time. The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try recommends that calves be vaccinated when between 
four and eight months of age, but in the beef breeds we 
prefer to vaccinate these calves at eight months of age. 
This means that these calves wiil be going thru the reaction 
period at the time of showing. 

Thus, show calves are barred from interstate showing at 
state fairs and in some states 4-H boys and girls who show 
breeding calves are barred from the shows in their own 
state if they are using the calfhood-vaccination plan. We 
thereby have another barricr set up on interstate move- 
ment of livestock; yet it has been shown | Turn to\page 6/7 
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*“*HE’S in the thick of it, and the go- 
ing is plenty tough. I know. I was in 
the last war. I’m too old for this one 
—but not too old to put in long, 
grinding hours every day to help keep 
America’s cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors batting a thousand on the 
production fronts. 


**Thousands of mechanics all over 
the country are doing the same thing. 
We want our kids—and yours—to 
have enough of what it takes to slug 
it out to victory.” 


We want you folks to know Amer- 
ica’s Doctors of Motors as we know 
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them . . . how they feel and think, 
and what they are doing to keep 
America on wheels. 


These men—these thousands of 
automobile mechanics—are render- 
ing a service without which this 
country would be at a standstill in 
the prosecution of the war. They are 
doing their jobs quietly and effi- 
ciently, because they combine skill 
and ability with integrity of char- 
acter...and that combination is the 
backbone of America. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, Ind., 
U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 


Care for your car for your country, install 


PERFECT 
CIRCLE 
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Let’s Keep Masonry 
in Mind 


[ From page 22 | 


conventional type of roof. Interior posts 
and part of the roof framing are of natiy; 
timber. A section illustrating the method 
of roof support is shown on page 22. 

If Schmitz wishes to add a silo-typ, 
hay-keeper instead of a mow he will hay 
a dairy unit very similar to those being 
proposed by many agricultural engineer 
today, eliminating completely the danger 
of overhead fire from the hay. 

Clifford Lienemann of Van Meter. 
Iowa, put his faith in a concrete-block 
cattle feeding shed with roll doors so that 
it may be completely closed to the weath- 
er. Here the sturdy, block walls will with- 
stand all the battering that lively steers 
can give them. Should cattle feeding go 
out as a profitable venture, the shed wil! 
serve as a wonderful storage place. 

And that brings up the most important 
point to remember about masonry: it’s 
going to be around for a long, long tim 
No one can predict and probably should 
not lose sleep over the building require- 
ments of his farm in another 100 years, 
but it is well to take consideration of re- 
modeling for shifts from poultry to hogs 
beef to dairy, and so on over the next 20 


Wauen building masonry units 
will be practical to keep in mind that the 
trend in design is toward less space for a 
given enterprise. Grain and especially 
hay are being stored in more compact 
form. Shelter for tractors requires less 
than 20 percent of the space required to 
house the horses which they replace 
Ceiling heights of all livestock shelters 
are being lowered. 

Barns 34’ to 36’ wide are adaptable to 
a greater number of uses at less expens 
than those either wider or narrower. 
Similarly, hog houses, poultry houses, 
and other smaller service buildings ar 
the most interchangeable when kept to a 
width of from 20’ to 24’. As a matter of 
fact, roof-framing costs on buildings with- 
out interior posts increase very rapidly 
when widths exceed 24’. 

In barns, larger girders which permit 
wider spacing of posts do not add to 
much to first costs but are of tremendous 
help in making any future rearrange- 
ments of the interior. 

Longer lintels over masonry openings 
should always be installed where there 
is any question of the structure being 
dual-purpose for some period of its life 
Their use would give a freedom to cutting 
new or larger openings comparable t 
the freedom one has with frame. 

Masonry is high in first cost (tho free- 
dom from maintenance overcomes that), 
but minor economies even in first cost 
can be effected by close attention to de- 
tails of construction. Raising the heads 
of windows to the plate line where walls 
are only one story high eliminates th 
cost of steel or reinforced masonry lintels 
Rafters of greater length and _ pitch, 
sprung from the mow floor line, elimi 
nate much of the interior roof bracing 
in barns and provide equal hay storage 
space more economically than do raters 
of shorter length and smaller pitch 
sprung from a masonry wall carried 
above the mow floor. 

Insulation and control of moisture are 
problems closely linked with ventilation 
Proper ventilation of livestock and pou! 
try shelters will elimi- [ Turn to page 73 
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Trere ARE RICH rewards for har- 


vesting urgently needed legume and grass seeds. 


Every farmer should give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the urgent national SEED short- 
age which, if unheeded, could easily result in a 
feed famine. Hay and pasture acreage is already 


dwindling for lack of seed. 


Let the late cuttings of hay ripen for seed 
—it’s likely to pay more than you think. Seed 
pods are often so small they are unnoticed by 
the average eye. A square yard measured off 
and examined closely may reveal a sizeable yield 
of valuable seed. According to the U.S. D.A., 
much of this unharvested seed has been allowed 
to shatter and go to waste. 


Don’t let that kind of money slip through 
your fingers this year! It will pay you to locate 
an Allis-Chalmers All-Crop Harvester, which 
can be transported on its air tires several miles 
if necessary. 


Owners of these versatile machines — over 
100,000 strong —are widely experienced in har- 
vesting grass and legume seeds, soybeans and 
sorghums in addition to the regular grains. 
Properly adjusted and equipped, an All-Crop 
Harvester will save bright, clean seed worth real 
money. 


See your Allis-Chalmers dealer now! Let him 
check and adjust your All-Crop Harvester for 
seed harvesting. He may have a machine for sale 
... eithernew or reconditioned and ready to roll. 


__ ALLCROP HARVESTER 
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SEED TASK FORCE is Ready to Roll! 


All-Crop Harvester owners ! — register your machine for out- 
side work, with your Allis-Chalmers dealer. He is volunteer local 


headquarters for the SEED TASK FORCE. 


Farmers with seed to harvest! — contact your local Allis- | 
Chalmers dealer to locate the nearest All-Crop Harvester owner 
available for custom work. 






Producers Ceiling Price 





= $35.00 cwt. (Northern) 
32.00 cwt. (Central) ) 
30.00 cwt. | 


ALFALFA - + = 








RED CLOVER "aa 

ALSIKE CLOVER - = 27.00 cwt. 
SWEET CLOVER = = 10.00 cwt. 
SUDAN GRASS - - 6.00 cwt.* 
LADINO CLOVER - « 1.50 Ib. * 





*Support price, no ceiling 
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A Statement by International Harvester 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Profits in Wartime 


B USINESS, particularly big business, has to take a lot of criticism. 
Much of it is honest and well-meant. We are glad to have 
that kind of criticism and we try to benefit from it. But some 
criticism is not honest or well-meant. Some of it springs from 
malice, attempting to mislead the public by twisting facts. 


Right now business is suffering from an example of this second 
kind of criticism. Judging by what we read and hear, it has suc- 
ceeded in misleading many people. We refer to the charge that 
big business is profiteering, is “getting rich out of the war.” No- 
body, so far as we know, has made that charge directly against 
the Harvester Company. But we are a large business and an 
integral part of American business. If a mistaken idea is damag- 
ing to business in general, it is damaging to us. Hence this state- 
ment. 


Doubtless there are cases where some corporations have earned 
more money during the war than most people would think proper. 
But those cases are exceptional. One thing we know is that pub- 
lic statements giving business “profits” before payment of taxes 
have been used to create a false picture. As a practical matter, 
there is no such thing as a profit before taxes. Taxes are as much 
a cost of doing business as money paid for labor or materials. 
The only profit a corporation earns for its owners is what it has 
left after all expenses, including taxes, have been paid. 


The May bulletin of the National City Bank of New York, a 
recognized statistical authority, tells us what has actually hap- 
pened during the war to 50 of the largest manufacturing corpo- 
rations in the country (of which we are one). That bulletin re- 
ports that during the years 1940-1943 the combined sales (or 
gross income) of the 50 companies went up 148%. Their bill for 
wages and salaries went up 172%. Their taxes went up 225%. 
But their profits went down 14%. 


And just to keep the record straight, in the case of our Com- 
pany, our profit last year (1943) was 16% lower than it was in the 
year before Pearl Harbor, although our sales were 23% higher. 
Furthermore, our president has officially informed Harvester 
stockholders that for 1944 our sales will be still higher and our 
profit will be still lower. 


We have never wanted or expected to receive more than a 
moderate profit on our wartime production. That is our policy, 
and we have lived up to it. We, like most of America’s industry, 
are not making excessive profits out of the war. 


Lack of space prevents giving more than brief facts on this subject. 
Any reader desiring additional information may obtain a short folder on 
the topic by writing to the Public Relations Department, International 
Harvester Company, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


HARVESTER 








Here's OUR Farm 
Program 


[ From page 19 | 7 


mately, if upon reaching the county lev 
it is found that some other bureau has a|- 
ready launched a similar program. Her 
is where a specialist in ordinary common 
sense would be a great asset to the old 
USDA. Here is where a little trave| 
money in the pockets and manure on the 
feet of the myriad co-ordinators would he 
a wonderful thing. Farmers who are being 
asked to co-operate can reasonably ex. 
pect the agencies of the Government to 
co-operate with each other. That is the 
point of our story, in case you’re still up 
there above the clouds. (Incidentally aj 
agricultural programs function much 
better when farmers actively assist in the 
planning.) 


Here in Polk County, Iowa, for some 
seven years (which happens to be the 
tenure of the co-authors of this article 
we of the Extension Service, the Farm 
Bureau, and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration have gotten along well together 
—altho we constantly hear from the 
Washington level of feuds between Farm 
Bureau and FSA, of reorganizations in 
REA, in short of the dangdest collection 
of heterogenous cat fights ever known to 
any body politic. Our amity does not 
seem strange to us because our neighbors 
seem rather contented, too. But since this 
is our story we will skip them. 

Polk County is located almost in the 
middle of lowa; Des Moines is the county 
seat and only incidentally the state capi- 
tal. Iowa is a great state and Polk County 
a great county, but they both were here 
before we were. One of us escaped from 
Indiana, the other from Nebraska 
pretty good states, too, by the way! W. 
did not meet by appointment; we just 
happened along. By profession one of us 
is County Extension Director, the other a 
Farm Security Administration Super- 
visor. Both parties are dependent on 
financial aid dispensed by the USDA 
thru Congressional appropriation. 


A COUNTY extension director here in 
Iowa is also an employee of the Iowa 
State College, the county government, 
and the County Farm Bureau. These four 
groups participate almost equally in sup- 
porting financially the Polk County Ex- 
tension Office. One thousand farmers be- 
long to the Polk County Farm Bureau, 
about 60 percent of the total number in 
the county. In addition many others are 
leaders in programs sponsored in the 
county by the Extension Service. Over 
400 boys and girls belong to the 4-H 
Clubs in the 26 Clubs located out in the 
19 rural townships. Nearly 10,000 office 
callers visit the office annually and over 
40,000 bulletins have been distributed to 
date in 1944. The phone rings once in 
awhile, but since the second line was in- 
stalled, we won’t mention that. 


Now a word about the FSA supervisor; 
he isn’t busy either. His office is financed 
entirely by Federal funds but goes thru 
some annual uncertainty as to the ult- 
mate signing of the check. His job is 
largely of a financial nature and since he 
makes supervised loans he needs to know 
the various entrances and exits to the 
farm when the loans are made. Because 
he hasn’t sufficient funds to operate if 
one county, he is assigned to two. Neigh: 
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boring Dallas County is part of his baili- 
wick also. 

His job is to help farm families get 
established. His loans are the ones that 
nobody else will have. He hasn’t any 
ompetition in that respect. But the 
banks like him because as soon as his 
borrower becomes solvent, he gladly 
turns him over to the banker. Witness the 
following letter from the cashier of one of 
the good banks in his territory: 

“Dear Mr. B: Mr. and Mrs. John 
Shook called at the bank late yesterday 
afternoon and deposited the check you 
rave them on open account. We are glad 

have these people open an account 
vith us, for we believe they will develop 
into good clients. I might say this to you 
ind say it honestly, that we have never 
taken a loan over when it reached the 
stage where you felt that it belonged in 
the bank that it didn’t prove satisfactory. 
You seem to have the ability of doing a 
ood job in training them. Sincerely, 
Cashier.”” Where’s the much-touted con- 
flict between Capital and Government 
1 that situation? 


M \NY of our more successful farmers, 
too, have a really sincere interest in their 
neighbors who are on their respective 
ways up the financial ladder. Ralph Hitz, 
president of the County Farm Bureau, 
owner of a very good 160-acre farm, well- 
stocked with purebred cattle and hogs, is 
also a member of the County FSA Ad- 
visory Committee. (See photograph on 
page 19.) 

We have no kick, either, about the 
other USDA agencies in the county and 
the co-operation we receive from them. 
The Washington co-ordinators call us the 
County War Board when we all happen 
to get together at the same time on the 
same level (according to their directives) 
but they didn’t have to do that—Oh, 
Lord, we were getting along together 
long before that! 

The chairman of the County Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration is our 
War Board chairman. He lives on a 120- 
acre farm out east of town and puts in 
about 16 hours there and the other 16 in 
the AAA office. He has opinions, too, and 
might have contributed much to this 
irticle, but we excused him from collab- 
orating because his head nowadays can 
only be used in nodding in the negative 
at fellow farmers who want just a trifle 
nore gas then they need. 

\nother member of our so-called War 
Board is G. F. Van Horn, secretary of the 
National Farm Loan Association. When 
he gets all the land indebtedness in the 

uunty financed by the Federal Land 
Bank, we may see more of him. The fifth 
member is Fritz Hug, who represents the 
Rural Electrification Administration. He 
lights the farms and keeps the pigs and 
chickens from freezing to death. In spite 

the fact that Fritz lives and breathes 
ectricity, he doesn’t create any static. If 
ere’s trouble at the Washington level of 

s administration, it hasn’t seeped down 

\nd when it does itll be blacked out 
lack of time to understand it. 


| NDIVIDUALLY, we are about as in- 
dependent a lot as you ever saw. We all 
like to fight but we agree that there is 
either fun nor profit in fighting each 
ther. We have a lot more fun in fighting 
the problems we face together. We have 
ot solved all our problems or compieted 
| the assignments given us by the farm- 
ers in our county—or the [ Turn to page 30 
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«ey Zou did all right last year” says the Government, “now we have to ask 
you to do even better. Food production must be further increased. That's 
asking a lot, but we have every confidence in your ability to do it.” 


But how? How can a farmer with fewer hands, less feed and overworked 
equipment, accomplish this production miracle? 


One answer is to get the utmost out of what you have. Push it to the limit. 
You can, if you take good care of it—prevent waste and loss. For example: 
See that bins are tight and dry. Don’t lose grain through spoilage. Keep your 
machinery well oiled and under cover when not in usé—prevent rust. Give 
your livestock the best possible shelter. They'll produce more and bring more. 


Make small repairs promptly before they grow into big, costly, time-consum- 
ing jobs. If any of your buildings need steel sheets, see your U-S-S Roofing 
and Siding dealer at once. He can probably supply you with enough material 


for urgent repairs. 


PLAN NOW for a profitable future . . . write for FREE helps 


You can plan right now for the big-produc- 
ing, money-making farm which you can have 
when building materials are released in greater 
quantities. Through our free Plan Service 
you can get expert help and free plans for 


San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


cattle shelters, machinery sheds, poultry 
brooder houses and range shelters. Ask your 
U-S-S Dealer to order the plans you want. 
Or write, Agricultural Extension Bureau, 609 
Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U-S‘S STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 












@ Hot weather is tough on motors— 
especially sludge-clogged motors. But you 
can clean them out, and keep them clean, 


with Casite. 


Casite quickly reaches every vital mov- 
ing part... keeps the valves and piston 
rings clean and free-acting . . . retards 
the formation of harmful engine varnish. 
Casite’s proven ability to carry oil 
assures better lubrication and smoother 


performance. 


Keep your car, truck and tractor fight- 
ing-fit with Casite. Sold by car dealers, 
garages and service stations everywhere. 


Complete directions on every bottle. 


BETTER and SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 
or DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK 


fuarantee 


Add Casite to crankcase and run through carburetor 
according to instructions, then drive your car 100 miles 
or for 60 days, whichever is first. If not convinced that 
Casite gives you better and smoother performance, you 
get double your money back by filling out guarantee 
certificate and mailing it to The Casite Corporation, 
Hastings Mich. Maximum refund 

er is $1.30 per pint, twice the na- 

= tionally advertised price of Casite. 
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Here’s Our Farm Program 


[ From page 29 | 


goals sent us from the heavenly level. But 
we sure have a lot of fun in trying. 

And that’s just our farm program: 
hard work and study of conditions at the 
farm level. Most of the departmental 
boys above us have been farmers or near- 
farmers at one time or another but the 
subtle odor of the cherry blossoms on 
Washington’s Tidal Basin must have 
gotten in their nostrils pretty strong. 
What’s needed is the non-subtle odor of a 
hog lot full of pigs for which there is 
neither feed nor an open market. Not 
that the boys aren’t trying, not that they 
don’t promote their ulcers over the mid- 
night oil. But they’ve forgotten that to 
deal with farmers you must work straight 
across the board, and to work that way 
you can’t always be looking out of the tail 
of your eye at somebody ready to slit 
your already constricted throat. 

Out here at the county level we sort of 
share the prospective “‘converts.” If one 
farmer needs help with his fields as well 
as his finances (they usually run together) 
we double up to help him, usually after 
having discussed the prospects between 


us before we set out. If he’s a candidate 
for REA together with some Farm Bureay 
services, we figure we can do a lot of good 
by making one call; and whoever goes 
out tries to remember to sell the othe; 
fellow’s services as well. 

You know, sometimes we—in our 
haste to cover the farm front with inade- 
quate help and inadequate time—get s 
busy and get along so well together that 
we grow conceited enough to think our 
farm program might work as well as or 
better than that of the candidates fo; 
wings. To that end we offer an invitation 
to the co-ordinators to come and take a 
look at us—or at any one of the thou- 
sands of counties where the boys hav 
been too busy to nurse a raw hide. Of 
course, neither of us has ever been to 
Washington, and if our impressions are 
not true we hope we’ll be forgiven. We 
have no illusions of ever reaching thos 
pearly gates or sniffing the Tidal Basin. 
We’re sort of hired men of the farmer and 
as such we want to stay. After all, why 
should we have illusions? Perhaps the 
gates aren’t in Washington after all! END 





Grass-Seed Fortunes 


[ From page 27 | 


interest in beekeeping, Hawkins believes. 

A gradual reduction of seed yields over 
the last 25 years is partially explained by 
the unnoticed disappearance of wild pol- 
linating insects, according to James I. 
Hambleton of the USDA Division of 
Bee Culture at Beltsville, Maryland. The 
only alternative appears to be the use of 
honeybees, he told me. 

If you live within three or four miles of 
a commercial bee yard, some of the 80,000 
odd bees per hive are almost certain to 
find your blossoming fields. This year you 
are urged to be on the lookout for heavy 
seed-setting and harvest extra acres. 

Wild bees and other insects also stimu- 
late pollination. For this reason, poison- 
ous insecticides are ruinous to seed pro- 
duction. 


Wartcn your thermometer during 
blossoming time. Honeybees won't fly 
when it drops below 57°F, but they are 
whirling dervishes on a hot, sunny day. 
This may solve the old mystery of why 
seed sets best in hot, dry weather. 

Another widely reported observation 
is that older, thinning stands produce 
more seed. More air and sunshine around 
each plant is the answer, concludes the 
Nebraska Experiment Station. Alfalfa 
cultivated in rows or hills outproduced 
broadcast stands in the Nebraska seed- 
production tests. 

Alfalfa seed setting can be detected in 
advance. Watch to see how many of the 
flower pistils are being “‘tripped’’ by 
bees, or released so they snap upward 
against the upright petal. If the blossoms 
shrivel and drop off without setting seed, 
alfalfa may still be cut for hay without 
sacrificing all the feed value. 

With feed running short, many farm- 
ers have needed the hay or pasture and 
have thought seed harvesting was out of 
the question. This is a major reason for 
our being on the brink of seed bankruptcy. 

You are probably right up against that 


decision now. If so, here may be an out 
for you: 

Consider corn. An acre of corn cut for 
soiling or silage late this summer can 
easily produce four times the tonnage per 
acre of hay or pasture. Not so high in 
protein perhaps, yet one Minnesota 
farmer I know insists that his milk flow 
speeds up when he switches from ear-corn 
silage to earless silage put up at the sil- 
ing stage. 


ROD ON INNER DIVIDER TO WIDEN CUT 


\ a——~ = 3/1614" STEEL STRAP 
ea aaa mon BOLTED TO BINDER 
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14 'n1%4'x STEEL ANGLES WELDED r0) 
STRAP AND BOLTED TO BINDER FRAME 





The attachment illustrated is designed as 
a sweet-clover cutter for corn binders 


Soybeans for hay are another out, 
offering correspondingly greater tonnage 
per acre than alfalfa or clover. Many 
farmers planted Sudan Grass or millet to 
pinch-hit for pastures which they planned 
to set aside for seed this year. 

In a pinch, you can also save legume 
straw for feed. From J. B. R. Dickey, 
Pennsylvania State College agronomist, | 
heard the story of one farmer who saved 
his ladino clover straw after running it 
twice thru the thresher. In spite of the 
beating it took, the straw still tested 18 
percent protein! Cattle licked it up. 

The first run thru the machine hulled 
out 36 pounds of ladino seed, the second 
run 31 pounds more. Over $100 worth of 
seed per acre, if properly certified! 

Running the crop thru your combine 
twice may be an idea to bear in mind 
this year. Seed crops hard to hull can be 
picked up from the windrow a second 
time, or you can use your combine as 4 
stationary thresher [ Turn to page 32 
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THEY came smashing through the 
Jap lines and there it was —a 1941 
Plymouth De Luxe Sedan in the 
heart of the New Guinea jungle! 


On its side was painted the enemy’s 
rising sun insignia. American bul- 
lets had drilled the machine so full 
of holes that the entire top had to 
be removed. But the motor, ac- 
cording to Staff Sgt. Kenneth B. 
Schooley, who described the inci- 
dent, was “‘in excellent condition, 
despite having a few large-caliber 
bullets bounced off it.” 


After the usual rough jungle travel, 
he writes, “‘it’s like riding on air.” 


At last report, the sedan was no 
longer ‘‘De Luxe”’ but it was doing 
a real job on New Guinea. The 
medical detachment requisitioned 
it, took out the back seat, put 
in a floor, and was using the 
Plymouth as an improvised am- 
bulance to transport wounded 
troops from the front. 

SS 


Plymouth records show that this 
historic car went from the factory 
to a dealer on Guam. Probably 
the Japs seized it there and took 
it with them to New Guinea. The 
full story won’t be known until 
after the war—if then. 


"SHES BACK AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN” 


But there’s no mystery about the 
reason why Plymouth is a great 
car on New Guinea or on Main 
Street. Plymouths were designed 
and manufactured to do their job 
under the worst conditions and 
the best. That quality is now go- 
ing into Bofors anti-aircraft guns, 
assemblies for Helldivers, many 
other war needs. Meanwhile, three 
million Plymouths are proving their 
stamina on the roads. They may 
have to last a long time. They’re 
built to do that when serviced by 
experienced Plymouth dealers. 
PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T, 


PLYMOUTH 
UES 
_ GREAT CARS 
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Above: Farm home before modernization. 
Below: Same home after modernization 
with plywood. 


PLYWOOD for better 
Post-War FARM HOMES 


Whether you plan to modernize 
your present home or build a new 
home after the war—durable Doug 
las fir plywood can serve you BET 
TER There's a type and grad 
especially for exterior walls, inter 
ior walls, sheathing, sub-flooring 
and for concrete forms. Investigate 
plywoods many advantage Write 
for interesting booklets on new 
farm home construction. Dept. F-41 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Wash 
* 


Farm Buildings are War Equ 
Keep them Fit and [Fight 








By all odds, the best buy is the sturdy, up-to-the- 
minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in light running, 
clean cutting at low speed. Saves time and work. 
Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
hay fork speed. Saves half the storage space. Cattle 
clean it all up—no waste. Efficient blower can’t 
clog. Fills highest silos at low speed. 
All steel construction, unbreakable fly- 
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Grass-Seed Fortunes for the Harvesting 


[ From page 30 | 


and run your hay thru twice from the 
barn or haystack. 

More often the problem is not hard 
threshing but shattering, the other ex- 
treme. Most experienced operators start 
cutting the crop when only two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the seed pods are ripe, 
for this reason. The fewer handlings, the 
better. A long-slope windrower attach- 
ment on your mower eliminates raking, 
which often has threshing action on the 
seed. A canvas on your hayrack will make 
it seed tight if the crop must be handled 
with a pitchfork and hay loader. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station 
found it paid to construct sheet metal 
seed pans and attach them to your binder, 
one underneath the packers and another 
underneath the gap between the plat- 
form canvas and elevator canvas. 

Sweet clover seed shatters so easily 
that it can also be harvested with the 
homemade beaters which are popular in 
Nebraska. To construct a beater, you 
strip an old grain binder down to nothing 
but the running gear, reel, and platform. 
Reinforce the reel and gear it 4-to-1 with 
the bull wheel. A screen cage enclosing 
the platform catches the seed, which is 
whipped out by the speeded-up reel. 


Eourppinc a corn binder to battle 
bushy sweet clover is an idea developed 


at Ohio State University by C, B. Richey. ’ 


It’s simple: Attach some strap iron ex- 
tension dividers, projecting ahead of the 
gathering snouts to increase the width of 
cut about 12 inches. Bend the strap iron 
back on the grain wheel side, outside the 
wheel to serve as a guard. Fasten it to the 
frame with iron brackets, and you're set 
to make corn-sized bundles out of rank 
sweet clover. 

I find still more converts to the idea of 
removing the knotter from your grain 
binder for windrowing sweet clover to be 
combined. 

An idea from M. L. Armour, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota agronomist, sounds 
sensible in territories where sweet clover 
ripens unevenly and grows so rank you 
can’t do a thing witht. Try raising the 
cutter bar of your mower with wood or 
metal runners under either end so it can 
be used to clip sweet clover back in June, 
about nine inches high. 

“A fortune could be made raising pure 
Sudan Grass for seed,’ observes: L. E. 
Willoughby, Kansas State College crop 
specialist. Ted Wilkins of Lorraine, 
Kansas, took him at his word and sold 
seed from 22 acres for $1,700. 

If you are playing for stakes that high, 
it might pay to equip your combine with 
a vertical sickle attachment. Sudan Grass 
and brome, too, can be topped from the 
shock like sorghum with a vertical sickle. 

If your brome seed proves bulky and 
hard to handle with a seed drill, you can 
remove the awns by running it thru @ 
hammermill at slow speed, 300 to 1,000 
r.p.m. 

Spreading any seed in thin layers and 
shoveling it over pays dividends in higher 
germination. Especially if it’s full of green 
stems, heating and spoilage are the grem- 
lins to watch out for. Storing in slim seed 
bags and up-ending frequently is an old 
idea, but worth remembering. 

There is something to the theory of 
home-harvested seed being better accli- 
mated than imported seed. Better even 


than miost seed imported from 
states. Alfalfa in Nebraska, to be cert 
must have been grown from star 
least eight years old. Home-grow: 
clover seed in Ohio has consist 
proved to be more winter resistant 
However, a timely warning comes 


F. W. Kellogg, president of a large Wj. 


consin wholesale seed firm. Farme 
trading seed among themselves, | 
much oblivious to state seed laws. K 
logg urges that home-grown see 
sold to local dealers, who in turn shi 
reliable seed wholesalers for thoro p: 
sing. Seed resold to farmers then | 
every requirement of the law. 


ee 

Weep infestations are spreading 
cancer, due to seed poorly cleane 
home,” Kellogg emphasized. “Conta 
nated seed is responsible for increas 
the annual three-billion-dollar wee 
in this country.” 

The average $45 home fanning n 
useful in screening out coarse weed s 
or inert matter, but cannot remove 
most stubborn weed seeds, according 
Kellogg. His outlay of $100,000 for sex 
processing equipment indicates ho 
elaborate a plant is required to do the j 
thoroly. 

However you plan to clean your se: 
it may pay you to pull out around we 
patches with your combine or binder 
you can raise the sickle high enough | 
miss the weeds, or even rogue the w! 
patch in advance, so much the bett 
Fanning mills and seed cleaning attac! 


ments for combines pay for themselves 


quickly, not only in seed crops but i 
grain. Minnesota kept tab on 13,000,0 
bushels of flax marketed in one year, a 
found that dockage totaled 11.3 perce: 
The dockage amounted to 950 carloads 
and the freight bill for hauling this worth: 
less trash and weed seed was $138,() 
Better to have kept it at home and gott 
a little good out of it as ground feed. 

On the other hand, clean seed this yea 
is hitting the high spots. Just look at t! 
producer’s ceilings allowed: 


Alfalfa. . $35.00 cwt. (Norther 
32.00 cwt. (Central 
30.00 cwt. 

27.00 cwt. 

10.00 ewt. 

6.00 cwt* 

1.50 Ib* 


*Support price, no ceiling. 


Red Clover 
Alsike Clover. 
Sweet Clover. 
Sudan Grass 
Ladino Clover. 


Our annual carry-over of almost all 
crop seeds has been running so low thatit 
raises the question of what would happen 
in the event of widespread crop failure 
Missouri is launching a state-wide cam- 
paign to increase its reserves of seed, 10- 
cluding grains. 

Last year while late corn planting was 
still under way, I visited the largest hy- 
brid seed-corn warehouse in the world. !' 
was bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboa! 
—sold out. If hybrid seed producers ha 
been burned out by drought, there wou! 
have been no reserve whatever to [a 
back on for planting this spring. 

A pioneer caravan of Mormons on 
kept their seed wheat under lock and ke 
even tho hundreds in their midst wé 
starving. It was save the seed or els 

Today we may be facing that sat 
“or else.”’ END 
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College to recommend 


\ ‘TO SAVE FARMERS 
LABOR, MACHINERY 
AND MONEY 


ODAY, no farmer can afford to waste 

time fighting troubles that always come 
from rusty machinery—and no farmer 
needs to. 

For Texaco Rustproof Compound, a sci- 
entific new “rust killer” and “preventer”, 
eliminates the farmer’s rust problems, once 
and for all. 

Think how much time and labor you've 
wasted on rusty bolts, rusty chains, rusty 
moldboards, rusty sickles, knives, knotter 
bill hooks and other parts of your ma- 
chinery. 

You may have just finished haying. 
Wouldn’t it be a relief to know that no 
tusting will occur on the metal parts of 


THE TEXAS 





pte: " 


engine is cold, 


TUNE IN the TEXACO STAR THEATRE Starring James Melton every Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station, 


On WEAR WITH 


= DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4. Tll.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 





“Vital metallic surfaces are often de- 

stroyed when machinery is allowed to 

rust. Neglect to guard against this 

enemy by proper rustproofing results in 

short life, inefficient performance, and 

costly replacements” — says Professor 

E. C. Sauvé of the Department 

of Agricultural Engineering, 
Michigan State College. 

Note: It is not the 

policy of Professor Sauvéor Michigan State 


any product and 
nothing in this article is to be so construed. 


HAVOLINE MOTOR Olt keeps your tractor engine cleaner, 
freer of harmful power-robbing carbon. It stands 
up at higher temperatures — flows freely when the 


your machinery to slow you down, cause 
trouble next year — and possibly expense. 

The answer to all these troubles is sim- 
ple. Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 
pound. If there is any rust already present, 
it loosens it, because it penetrates right 
down to the metal. It stops any further rust- 
ing. It keeps bright metal parts bright. 

Texaco Rustproof Compound has been 
proved in tests by leading Agricultural 
Colleges. Ask your County Agent or Agri- 
cultural Engineer about it. It is the newest 
and easiest way to save labor and machin- 
ery on the farm. 

Call up your Texaco Man today and 
order a 5-pound can for trial. 


COMPANY 



























THE JARS and jolts of field operation 
call for a lubricant that sticks to 


of Texaco Marfak. 





















eile @ easy method of 
application to reach those 
hard-to-get-at parts — sim 
ply dilute Texato Rust 
proof Compound with 
kerosine oil or white un 
leaded gasoline and use in 
a spray gun. 


A COATING of Texaco Rustproof Compound ap- 
plied to the knives and ledger plates on the 
cutter bar of your mower at the end of the 
season insufes complete all-winter protection — 
maintains the sharp cutting edges of the knives. 





IT BEATS THE WEATHER 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 


Texaco Rustproof Compound is NEW. 
1. It prevents rust formation. 2. It pene- 
trates rust and stops further rusting. 3. It 
loosens rust so that it can be removed 
easily, and a second coating keeps rust 
off. It saves time, labor, money and metal. 
Available in 5 and 25 pound cans and 
100 pound drums. 
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the job. You can see and test for 
yourself this outstanding quality 





FOR 
THE 


‘KM 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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INSIGNE OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
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OcHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


ARE IN THE VANGUARD! 


When the Corps of Engineers take hold, things move. Like the 
y farm operator whose work calls for great diversity of knowledge 
and abilities, the Engineers are masters of hundreds of structural, 
repair and maintenance crafts. They are always in the vanguard, 
and often in actual combat with the enemy. Masters, too, of 
every type of engine driven vehicle and power equipment, de- 
pendability is the measure of everything they use. That’s why 
Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty with the Engineers, 
just as they are with every branch of our armed forces on land, 
water and in the air. For dependability has been Champion’s 
hallmark for more than thirty years—thirty years devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of better, more 
dependable spark plugs. When you need 
new spark plugs for car, truck, tractor or 
Stationary engine, demand dependable 
Champions. Remember, too, that all spark 
plugs should be inspected, tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals for maximum 
engine efficiency and economy. 





















TO SAVE 
BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS GASOLINE 
UNTIL THE DAY OF VICTORY —KEEP SPARK 





PLUGS CLEAN 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ From page 4] 


No Price Supports. Farmers probably 
don’t realize that, altho being supported 
now, there is no Government commit. 
ment to support prices of barley, grain 
sorghums, wool, pasture seeds, canning 
crops, and a number of processed fruits 
for two years after the war, for the reaso; 
that these commodities have not bee; 
formally proclaimed as being under the 
so-called Steagall Amendment of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
They should also take note that, in its 
proclamation for 1944, the War Food 
Administration goes to some length to 
point out that the levels of support for 
proclamation crops and livestock prod- 
ucts produced in 1945 may or may not be 
at more than 90 percent of parity. END 


The Farmer’s 
Washington 


[ From page 27 | 


this century seem wonderfully primitive. 


Can the Farmer Stay on Top? Secre- 
tary Wickard, to be conservative, as- 
sumes there may be a 50-percent increase 
in production, and a 10-percent increase 
in the population. This sounds fine for 
everyone who looks forward to the glori- 
ous day when every urchin, black, white, 
and brown, will have enough to eat. But 
for the American farmer it poses quite a 
different problem. He is becoming so 
expert at farming that he threatens to 
“expert” himself out of a job. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
puts it another way—if you can stand a 
few figures. Today 374 million acres of 
crop land are estimated to be under cul- 
tivation. With moderate improvement 
in technology in the postwar period, 320 
million acres of cropland will be required 
to produce everything that can be sold 
at a fair price. There are some “if’s” 
connected with that. The BAE experts 
estimate the 320 million acres will be 
needed if the national income is up to 
140 billion dollars a year after the war, 
if we have the same general price level 
as in 1943, and /f full industrial employ- 
ment is maintained. 

Still, under these ideal conditions, 
there would be 54 million acres of land 
in production MORE than are needed. 
Are we just going to stop farming those 
54 million acres? 

First, BAE suggests that if Congress 
adopted a dietary program to supple- 
ment the diets of all people (not just 
those on relief) who have annual in- 
comes of $1,500 per year or less, the pro- 
duce of about eight million acres would 
be taken care of. 


Looks Like World Trade. By simple 
arithmetic, this would leave 46 million 
acres of land now being cultivated still 
to be accounted for. Then the BAE ad- 
mits, in considering these 46 million 
spare acres “‘we find ourselves compelled 
to rely upon a degree of international 
collaboration far surpassing anything we 
have ever known in the past.” 


War Relief Won't Do It! We learned 
from the UNRRA that in the first year 
after the military occupation of liberated 
countries ends, it is anticipated that the 
American Government will buy and dis- 
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tribute in those countries from 600 to 
300 million dollars worth of food. This 
sounds big, but compare it to the value 
of the raw, unprocessed products American 
farmers will produce this year. Their 
value, before processing (which adds a 
great deal to the value) is expected to be 
in excess of 20 billion dollars. 

[he liberated countries are expected 
to buy (with their own money or with 
noney we loan them) from 600 to 800 
million dollars worth of food in addition 
9 what we give them, but that food will 
come from South America, Australia, 
and other big farm countries. 

Only four main commodities are being 
considered for large-scale distribution in 
Europe—wheat, milk, fats, and canned 
meats. 

Now, the big hope is that when the 
war ends in Europe the factory wheels 
will begin turning again on civilian pro- 
duction, and all the returning soldiers 
immediately will find jobs if industry at 
good wages. But there is just enough 
doubt about that to cause some of the 
farm planners to worry for fear it may 
not happen quickly enough to sop up the 
farm surpluses after the war. They point 
out that right now, even before the war 
ends, and with employment and national 
income at a peak that probably never 
will be equalled in peace, there are some 
very distressing and embarrassing sur- 
pluses in eggs, potatoes, and hogs. We 
have, in short, overproduced. 


Farms for Soldiers? Here's another lit- 
tle problem on which there apparently 
has been colossal ignorance (extending to 
the members of the President’s cabinet 
who don’t know anything about agricul- 
ture). The fancy dream has been that 
thousands of boys in the Army can come 
back to make their way in the world 
again on a farm of their own. 

The BAE blasts that one right down 
the middle. Secretary Wickard tries to 
tell his friends they are having a pipe 
dream. It is true that 250,000 to 300,000 
new family-type farms could be brought 
into existence 7f (that word again!) “‘the 
national economy were operating at a 
high enough level.’ But to come down 
to earth, the record-breaking farm pro- 
duction of 1943 was achieved with the 
smallest average number of persons at 
work on farms in an entire 35-year period. 
[here will be a place back on the farm for 
the boys who went into the army from 
the farm, and for a lot of farm workers; 
but the outlook for creating new farmers 
is pretty gloomy. 


BAE Summary. Here is one warning 
paragraph from a BAE summary of the 
situation which deserves careful study: 
In the absence of large-scale expansion 
in world economy, American agriculture 
would need the protection of domestic 
measures involving perhaps more Government 
ty than we experienced during the Depres- 
nof the 1930s. Even after taking care of 
nutritional needs of low-income groups, 
it would still be necessary to reduce pro- 
duction substantially to protect the ag- 
ricultural industry from unreasonably 
low prices. Of course, we could attempt 
production central again, but this would 
certainly be a defeatist policy. A defen- 
sive resort to scarcity economics again 
may be still ‘in the cards,’ but we hope 
not.” The best BAE can do is to suggest 
ifting farm labor to industry. 
Well, now, what is Washington going 
io about it? END 
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CASSEROLE TOPPING: Sprinkle 

Wheaties on scalloped dishes 
before baking. Easy, and you 
get a delicious crunchy top- 
ping. My staff is for it. 


WHOLE GRAIN food values in 
our Wheaties. Whole grain levels 
of two B vitamins, the mineral 
iron, food-energy. These whole 
wheat flakes are nourishing. 





SECOND-HELPING GOOD! 
Just try Wheaties with milk 
and fruit at breakfast. 
Light crunchy flakes, 
richly flavored. 
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"Wheaties", “Breakfast 
of Champions” and ‘*Betty 


Crocker’’ are reg. trademarks of 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ; 














“Just asking for them seems to touch 
off a spring in Mr. Gudgel!” 
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Two sizes now in this famous 
“Breakfast of Champions’ — 
regular size and new Extra-Big- 
Pak holding 50% more. 





Depend on Your 
PAPEC DEALER 


Perhaps he hasn’t a new PAPEC for you 
right now, but he does have an ample stock 
of repair parts to put any PAPEC in first- 
class condition. Each year more farmers 
buy PAPEc Cutters than any other make. 
This year more PAPECS will be built than 
last year but still not enough to go ’round. 

So, if you can’t get anew PAPEC, let your 
PAPEC dealer put your old machine in A-1 
shape. Heisexperienced and will give you 
prompt, friendly service. Get in touch with 






| ee Shortsville, N. Y. 


L THE CUTTER LUC ws DOES NOT CLOG 


him now. Give him as much time 
R- as you can for he may be short- 
‘ handed, too. Papec Machine Co., 









Growers get 
bigger crops 


Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off 


Spergon 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


Unbiased experiment station tests prove 
that this safe, yellowish powder, called 
Spergon, applied to seeds prevents decay, 
increasing stands and yialde. Excellent re- 
sults when used on corn, wheat, sorghum, 
flax, peanuts, vegetable seeds and 

all ‘legumes, especially peas and 

beans. Write for complete informa- 

tion and distributors’ names. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
_ 1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 20, N.Y. 


Smalley 





HATCHET MILL 


BEST FARM FEED MILL YET! 





Here is the successor to the 
hammer mill! It chops as well 
as grinds. Revolutionary new 
blower- rotor is equ ped 
with both “flying fase on 

and ensilage knives. Feed 
grinder, hay chopper, silo filler, 
roughage cutter all in one low- 
cost machine! Safe pneumatic 
feed. Ration certificate no longer 
needed. FREE colorful bulletins 
on Hatchet Mills, Forage and Grain : 
Blowers, Ensilage Cutters. Write— |" 


Smalle mre. cok 


§43 YORK STREET, MANITOWOC,WIS. 




















LEARN AT 
nome ro MOUNT BIRDS 


Hunte "rs. save your valuable TROPHIES. 
nt & canon rels. everything. Learn to 
TAM to cath er and furs. Wonde 8 
Have ° ne MUSEUM. BIG PROFITS 
mounting for others. INVESTIGATE NOW. 





4. W. ‘SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 690C. Omaha, Heb. 





J FREE BOOK © (eee F 
. NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 74 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. | 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Ldap rmist. Profit and FUN. 








Cutting Down on “Cover” Charges 


[ From page 23 } 


type, like the asphalt materials for the 
house. Dwellings are often destroyed by 
fires that start on the roof, and it is not 
good business to take chances. 

“T am not sold on any type for all 
buildings. I like wood shingles for cattle 
sheds, barns, and cribs. Either wood or 
metal is good for machine sheds and 
utility buildings. If you intend to use 
steel sheets on livestock buildings, you 
had better use solid sheathing and a lay- 
er of waterproof paper under the sheets, 
otherwise there will be excessive conden- 
sation of moisture in cold weather. 

“There is a distinct difference between 
the problem of getting a good roof on a 
new building, and re-covering an old 
one, There is no point in applying a 20- 
year covering on a building that won’t 
last for more than 10 years. I have had 
good success with asphalt roofing for old 
buildings or temporary shelters that I 
may want to tear down or move. 

“The diamond point, or zig-zag-edged, 
roofing is better for reroofing jobs than 
the ordinary roll material. There is a 
crease down the center of the full width 
roll, so it can be broken in half and the 
the two sections overlapped to give some- 
what the effect of strip shingles. The ap- 
pearance is good, the cost is low, and 
most important, the material can be 
nailed on much better. We use a lot of 
diamond-point roofing, and we expect it 
to last for 10 years, altho it is lighter than 
you would want on new buildings.” 

Some farmers, however, are partial to 
one kind of roofing for their important 
buildings. For example, Cletus Mooney, 
of Champaign County, likes the cement- 
asbestos shingles. He recently built a 
barn and a crib and grain storage, which 
were asbestos covered. “‘Asbestos shingles 
make a good-looking roof, permanent 
and fireproof,” he says. 

On the other hand, the livestock farm- 
ers in DeKalb County seem to prefer 
wood shingles. I talked to several on a 
recent livestock tour, and most of them 
said they would select a good-quality, 
red-cedar shingle. B. J. Nelson, a con- 
tractor in the same area says, “In my ex- 
perience it is hard to beat a high-grade 
wood shingle for economy and durability. 
My customers usually select wood in 
preference to any other material.” 


O:. r, reason for the differences of opin- 
ion on farm roofings is that each of the 
four types is well suited to farm buildings, 
reasonably low in cost, and gives similar 
values. They are: wood, asphalt, sheet 
steel, and cement-asbestos, The materials 
can all be applied by local carpenters, or 
by the farmer himself, if manufacturer’s 
directions are followed. So-the choice is 
largely based on preference, and the age 
or condition of the building to be covered. 

All types of roofing are measured and 
sold by the square, which is 100 square 
feet. The amount needed for a building 
is found by multiplying the width and 
length of-each roof surface or slope, and 
adding to get the number of square feet 
for the whole structure. 

Where applying galvanized steel sheets, 
the use of 2 x 4 open sheathing is recom- 
mended—except for buildings where 
condensation is a problem. There insula- 
tion boarding and vapor seals are re- 
quired, or the tight decking mentioned 


by Mr. Dowell. The open sheathing 


should be spaced two feet on center. It js 
obvious that two-inch material rather 
than the one-inch which farmers custom- 
arily use permits the driving of longer 
nails with subsequently better ene 
power. Open sheathing is much less ¢ 
pensive than the tight decking aered d 
for wood shingles or for asphalt or c: 
ment-asbestos roofing. 

Galvanized steel sheets demand a spe- 
cial-type roofing nail for best results, 
preferably a drivescrew or ring-shank 
type galvanized and with a lead head to 
prevent rusting. Altho ordinary corru- 
gated and V-crimp styles of steel roofing 
give satisfactory performance for most 
buildings, sheets with a special, anti- 
tiphon, side-lap joint give added pro- 
section against any possible leakage. 


Summinc up the situation for the re- 
mainder of 1944 on price, grades, and 
availability, the picture is about as follows: 

Sheet metal. The supply is extremely 
limited, altho some dealers expect a 
small amount later this year. There wil! 
not be enough for new buildings, but 
there may be some for essential repairs 
No recent price quotations are available 
but dealers estimate a price of $7.00 to 
$7.50 per square. The recommended 
grade is 28-gauge, with a heavy, 2-ounce 
zinc coating. A still heavier grade for 
better durability is 26-gauge. Either 
plaincorrugated or flat sheets with double- 
V crimp or drain joint are satisfactory. 

Cement-asbestos shingles. The supply is 
fair, and orders can be filled in most com- 
munities after some delay. The newest 
type (very satisfactory for farm build- 
ings) isa square-base, tapered-top shingle, 
style 607, which retails for about $10 a 
square. Green color blends, and Dutch- 
lap and American-method styles are 
more expensive. 

Wood shingles. Wood shingles are very 
scarce. However, several dealers report 
that they “get a car once in awhile.”’ The 
supply is not likely to get better until 
after the war. The best farm grade is No. 
1, 18-inch, clear, Western, red cedar. The 
ceiling price is about $7.00 a square. 

Asphalt roofing. The supply of smooth 
andmineral-surfaced and diamond-point 
roll roofing is ample for present needs. 
Few dealers report any shortage in as- 
phalt shingles, but only a few grades are 
made now. The most common type is the 
square-tab, 3-in-1 strip, weighing 210 
pounds per square and priced at about 
$6.25. Other available types are the hex- 
agonal strip, and the interlocking joint 
styles which are lighter in weight. The 
best asphalt shingles are the individuals, 
in weights of from 250 to 310 pounds per 
square. 

There are some other roofing mate- 
rials that are excellent for farm build- 
ings, but the cost, availability, or weight 
make them unimportant for farm use. 
These include slate, tile, cypress, or other 
durable wood. After the war it is likely 
that we shall be able to get a built-up 
roofing made of felt paper layers and 
cold-process asphalt, which can be uscd 
on flat or pitched roofs. And be on the 
lookout for exterior plywood and manu- 
factured sheets that will need no other 
protection than paint or a coating of water- 
proofing material. Some of the small 
prefabricated buildings are being cov- 
ered in this manner now. END 
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Keep 
America Free 
\_Aaaeine Fost 
It’s been a matter of record now for 169 years. But the Germans 
had to learn it at Chateau Thierry and the Japs at Guadalcanal— 
in their more than 200 armed landings, the United States Marines 
have never once failed to take the objective ordered! Created by the 
Continental Congress “‘to aid in the defense of the colonies,” they 
since have left their imprint in every corner of the globe. And 
from Fort Montagu in the Bahamas in 1776 down to bitter, 
bloody Tarawa, the pay-off line has always been, “The Marines 
have landed and have the situation well in hand.” Leatherneck, 

what a man! 











Measuring up to rigorous physical requirements, he dotes on 





‘he doing it the best way ... the quickest way. In all places at all 
ils, ; . aaitearé times, he’s all things to all men—foot soldier, combat engineer, 
per Among 1€@ more importani tiems manu- ® ° . —s° ’ 
jactured by Pantiactor the Areal Patan jungle fighter, artillery man, flier, scout, master of amphibious war. 
te- are 40-mm. automatic field guns, Oerlikon ; re 
id. 20-mm. aubidipetall: deiaia. ance te He’s a member of the oldest branch of the nation’s Armed 
cht pedoes, Diesel engine parts, tank axles Forces ... and we’re among the veteran producers of Arms for 
Sse. and parts for military vehicles. A repro- Victory, having been at the job since nearly a year before Pearl 
wm duction of this advertisement, in color Harb I iz . . . . . . 
rs ind suitable for framing, will be mailed arbor. In paying him this public tribute we like to think he has 
ely free om request. confidence in what we build for him to use. 
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Back-Yard 
Nocial 


Tue first big lick goes to Little Sister Mary, for 
she’s the baby of the family and she just can’t wait 
But there’s good reason for the grin that practically 
cuts right into that G. I. haircut, because 12-year- 
old Leonard Busch knows there is plenty for all 
and a bonus for the boy who turned the crank. Not 
in the picture but all set for the family party are 
Bernadine, Robert, Ann, and Mother and Dad— 


<e oe 
Photograph by George Miles Ryan 


that is, Mr. and Mrs. William Busch, Minnesot 
The Busch family, as all farm families, 

working harder than ever before, but they save a 
little time for family fun. ‘Their ice cream recipe 1s 
child’s play: 
quarts each of heavy cream and milk, 114 cups 
sugar, 6 beaten eggs, 2 teaspoons vanilla, % tea- 
spoon salt. Freeze it, eat it 


For one gallon, mix together 1/% 


and have fun! 
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Edited by Alvina Iverson 


5 dilieecis it’s rather hard to find nice 
things to say about August. Too often it seems 
to be a month of nothing but heat, work, and 
brown dust blowing. Yet one must grant that 
it has its pleasantries. For one thing, there are 
the wonderful evenings when the whole family 
gathers on the porch, even tho it’s pretty late 
when the chores are done. Or, if the mosquitoes 
aren’t too bad, the men will probably stretch 
out on the lawn. And you'll go out there too. 
You'll talk a little, but not much. For you don’t 


need to. There is something about the summer - 


heavens that kindly makes you realize you do 
not work in vain. 


* 

But here’s a trustworthy idea for getting 
your mind off the weather: Imagine it’s Christ- 
mas at your house, and sit down and write us 
about it. Nearly every home has its own special 
way of celebrating Christmas, and don’t you 
think it’d be fun to hear of each other’s Christ- 
mas customs? Now do it right away! 


* 

If a flower garden is your summer pride 
you'll want to make some flower pictures simi- 
lar to a pair that stole my eye at a farm home 
in Indiana. Take four or five flowers of colors 


that blend and place between two pieces of 


absorbent paper and heavy weights to press 
them. Arrange the flowers compactly so that 
when pressed they have the semblance of a 
nosegay in an old-fashioned flower print. Leave 
them between the weights until thoroly dried, 
_then touch lightly with glue and mount on a 
delicately colored mat and frame them—no, 
they don’t fall apart if closely grouped to begin 
with. The charming ones I saw were mounted 
on paper just barely green and the frame was 
covered with wine-colored velvet ribbon that 
was tied on top in a slightly Victorian bow. 

Or if it’s the perfume of your flowers you wish 
to preserve, you'll find how to make fragrance 
jars in “Gifts From an Old-Fashioned Garden” 
on page 42. 


e 
To get back to more workaday things, if 
you're having hot-weather breadbaking troubles 
—that is, if your bread becomes moist or sticky 
within two or three days after baking—you will 
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be interested in knowing how to get rid of 
“rope.” For that’s what’s the matter with the 
bread. No discredit to you, for ‘‘rope’’ just hap- 
pens as Topsy “‘just growed.”’ Here’s what to do: 
Omit potato from your bread during very hot 
weather; keep sponge cooler while rising but 
use enough yeast for customary, quick fermen- 
tation; cool loaves quickly and store in cool, 
dry place; burn any bread that shows signs of 
“rope” and clean bread bowl, board, box, and 
every other article used in breadmaking and 
storing by scalding with boiling hot water and 
vinegar—one part vinegar to three parts water. 
Rinse with plain boiling water and dry in sun, 
If “rope”? still persists, use buttermilk or sour 
milk for one-: :urth to one-half the total liquid 
in your bread recipe. 


es 

Are you lucky enough to have a home freezer 
or a locker within B-coupon limits? Then put 
some of the fruit you are freezing into small 
containers that will fit in Mary’s lunch box. 
You can put the frozen fruit in her little dinner 
bucket in the morning and it will be thawed 
and delightfully refreshing for her lunch. 


& 

Textile specialists of the USDA have a tip for 
you if any of your washable rayon dresses have 
that fresh-as-a-wilted-lettuce-leaf-look. Try giv- 
ing it a gelatin dip. Soak 2 tablespoons gelatin 
in a little cold water, then dissolve with boiling 
water. Pour the solution in a bowl large enough 
to hold the dress and add enough cold water to 
make lukewarm. After washing and rinsing the 
dress, dip it in the solution, squeeze gently, and 
wrap in a heavy towel until dry enough to iron. 


* 

Just a word about the article on the following 
page. It’s full of ideas and recipes for summer 
suppers—new and refreshing menus that will 
hit the spot in August. And right alongside is 
“Thirst Aid,” cool summer drinks for the men 
in the field and more fancy ones for when your 
neighbors call. And do take a little time off to 
have your friends stop by once in a while, or to 


just relax. In fact, as Cheerful Cherub says: 


‘Be lazy sometimes, I advise; don’t blame your- 
self and think you shirk. It’s very wise to realize 
that resting is a part of work.” —ND 








*Recipe on pages 50 and 51 


Photographs by Wesley Bowman Studio 


*pecipe on pages 50a 











Win 


By Kathryn Soth Wisdom 


66 rs 

iw it easy, take it easy!’ These words of 
the popular song run thru my mind when | 
think of summer supper preparation. No bette: 
advice could be given. Cold meats and cheese, 
refreshing salads, chilled desserts, frosty bev- 
erages are tantalizing to the hottest, weariest 
worker. (We’re taking it for granted you hav 
your hot, heavy meals at noon as most farm 
families do.) And, best of all, these dishes tak 
little last-minute preparation. You cook and fix 
in the cool of the morning, whisk open the re- 
frigerator a half-hour before suppertime, se 
delightful summer meal on the table! 

To be good, food needn’t be fussy. Red to- 
matoes on green, leafy lettuce, cold ham ar 
cheese on a glass plate garnished with crink 
parsley, lime-green salad molds around a plat- 
ter of fresh fruits in the “‘natural’’—what could 
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, al 

















be more tempting? Yet they’re not elaborate 
and they do take but little time. Take advan- 
tage of August’s abundance of luscious, vita- 
min-rampant fruits and vegetables, the grapes 
and peaches, melons, plums and berries, the 
cabbage and chard, beans and corn, car- 
rots and tomatoes. And don’t be afraid to serve 
them in the raw. 

here’s no company meal more hospitable, 
more fun for all, than a porch supper—buffet 
style, if you like. There’s no more gracious way 
(0 serve a tempting, colorful meal. It’s a sen- 
sible rule to serve at least one hot food when 


t 


(he main part of the menu is cool—a hot bev- 


crage, a starter of hot soup, hot bread, or a 


hot vegetable. 

ls supper a chore on club day? Don’t let it 
be. Prepare Cheese-Tomato Ring and wash 
vegetables for the Chef’s Salad in the morning. 
Make a fruit pie, too. Then go to club with a 
t heart. Home again, set the | Turn to page 50 
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Thirst Aid 


With “‘quenchers”’ as cool as a lake-shore 









breeze, as refreshing as a summer shower 





SOMETHING old, something new, and combina- 
tions of both—served not too sweet and not too sour 
and so attractively that just a look revives even the 
most heat-weary. That’s our answer to ““What for re- 
freshments?”’ Here we give you everything from pack- 
aged summer drinks to milk, all done up with the new 
touches, new colors, and new flavors that give punches 
some “‘punch.” 









Field Fare 
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Fruity Refresher. Pour 1 cup boiling water over 2 


tablespoons mint leaves; steep 5 minutes and strain. 
Add 2 cups cold water. Dissolve a package of rasp- 
berry- or grape-flavored summer drink powder in the 
minted water, then add 14 cup lemon juice and 2 cups 
canned fruit sirup (peach, pear, cherry, or apricot); 
stir. Pour over ice cubes or crushed ice in a pitcher or 
thermos jug. Garnish with fresh mint leaves. Serves 6. 

















Harvester’s Gold. Bring *4 cup sugar and % 
cup water to a boil and cook 3 minutes. Cool. Add % 
cup lemon juice, 1 cup orange juice, and 1 quart tea 
infusion. Strain. Then add 1 tablespoon grated lemon 
rind, and the grated rind of % orange. Dilute to suit 
taste with ice water. Add ice and serve very cold. 
Serves 8. 









All-Summer Sparkle, Dissolve a package of rasp- 
berry-, grape-, or cherry-flavored summer drink pow- 
der in % cup lemon juice and 34 cup orange juice. ~ 
Add 5 cups water; stir. Pour over ice cubes or crushed 
ice. Serves 8. If you like more “punch” omit 1 cup 
water, add 2 cups gingerale or white soda; stir. It will 
serve 9, then. 
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Three-Fruit Flip. Thoroly chill 4 cup lemon juice, 
2% cups (18-ounce can) grapefruit juice, and 14 
cups orange juice. Add 1 cup of ice water and 4 cup 
sugar; stir until sugar is dissolved. Pour over red or 
green ice cubes in glasses or a pitcher. Float thin or- 
ange slices. Serves 6. You may add 3 cups gingerale 
to this mixture. It will serve 8 to 10. (For colored ice 
cubes, tint water with vegetable food coloring before 
you freeze it.) 


Purple Delight. Make a simple sirup of 4 cup sugar 

and 4% cup water. Add 14 cup lemon juice, 2 cups 

grape juice, and 14% cups water. Stir well, then pour 
over ice cubes or crushed ice, Enough for 6 glasses. 

You may add more lemon juice and water. Or, if you 

like, use white soda for part of the water. 


Sonny’s Super Special. Mix 24 cup basic chocolate 
sirup (recipe follows), 2 cups cold milk, and 2 cups 
chilled white soda. Stir or shake until blended well. 
Pour into glasses. Then, for a real treat, add 3 table- 
spoons vanilla ice cream to each glass. Serve a spoon 
with each glass, too. Serves 5. 


Basic Chocolate Sirup. Bring to a boil 44 cup 
cocoa, 4 cup sugar, a dash of salt, 34 cup white corn 
sirup, and 4 cup water; cook gently 5 minutes. Cool; 
add \% teaspoon vanilla extract; stir, and chill. Makes 
144 cups. Mix with cold milk for chocolate milk drink. 
Pour over ice cream for chocolate sundae delight. END 
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Touched with lavender 





By Ola Ruth Rainier 


and old lace, 


here are charming ideas that 


capture all the romance and fragrance of your flowers and herbs 


a 


Potpourri. 
My favorite potpourri is 
made of roses, carnations, 
and marigolds. Gather them 
on a dry day, take shallow boxes such 
as stationery boxes, and cover the bot- 
tom with a layer of dry, white sand. 
Add flowers, keeping them as open 
and natural as possible, and then pour 
on sand just to cover. Do not cover the 
box. Put in a warm, sunny place for 
two weeks. Then remove the sand and 
put the leaves in a flower bowl or jar. 
Keep them covered until you want the 
scent in the room. The fragrance lasts 
for months. 

For another fine potpourri, crush 
together one ounce each of sweet or- 
risroot, nutmeg, gum_ ben- 
zoin, and powdered storax. In the 
bottom of a large rose jar sprinkle a 
handful of common salt and a little 
mixture. As the various 


Fragrant 


pear 
omy 


cloves, 


of the spice 

herbs and flowers in your garden 
bloom, gather, dry, and add them in 
layers. Sprinkle each layer with salt 


and the spice mixture. Stir thoroly 
each day fer 10 days. Then cover tight- 
ly for.one month, and it is ready to-use. 


¢” Herb Vinegars. Al! va- 
sig rieties of herb vinegars are 
1} made in about the same 
: way—tarragon, mint, basil, 


chives, fennel, burnet, or whatever 
kind you desire. Tarragon is most 
universally liked. Gather the herb 


tops while they are still green on a 


42 


clear day, after the sun has dried the 
dew. Wash them in cold water and 
put in a crock or jar and bruise with 
a pestle or wooden spoon. Put the 
herbs in sterilized glass jars, half filling 
the jars with leaves. Fill the jar to one 
inch from the top with boiling cider 
vinegar or good, white-wine vinegar. 

Let stand in a warm place for 
about 15 days, shaking the jars a bit 
each day. Then taste. If the taste suits 
your fancy, strain, 
too weak, strain, add more herbs, and 
let set again. 

I put the vinegars in the nicest 
screw-top bottles I can find when they 
are to be gifts. 
sz, Herb Jellies. Cosmetic 
& Pais and small, dainty con- 
LL tainers or molds filled with 
herb jellies make wonderful 
gifts for convalescents. 

Very delightful is apple-mint jelly. 
To make it, wash and quarter 2 pounds 
of apples, barely covering with water. 
Cook covered until very soft, then 
strain thru cloth. Measure 1 quart of 
juice and add 4% cup of firmly crushed 
mint leaves. Cook slowly 20 minutes. 
Strain, reheat to boiling; add hot 
water and cook until sirup sheets ofl 
Add little red coloring and 
pour into sterilized glasses. 

Delicious with most any meat is 
basil jelly. Combine 2 cups water and 
1 cup white vinegar, 1 cup basil leaves, 
and 6! Bring to boiling 


oN, 


Sates 


spoon. 


2 Cups sugar, 


bottle, and seal. If 


point. Add 1 bottle liquid pectin and 
cook 1 minute. Strain; add a few drops 
of yellow coloring and seal. For most 
of the herbs, such as savory, marjoram, 
or thyme, you use only about 2 table- 
spoons but follow the method just 
given. You can combine savory and 
marjoram with orange juice instead 
of water; thyme with grape juice; 
sage with cider. 


e Herb Teas. Either fresh or 
dried herbs can be used for 
making tea. Most any of the 
~ mints make very excellent 
tea: lemon verbena and peppermint 
mixed is a delightful blend and pep- 
permint alone is delicious. Sage, red 
clover, beebalm, costmary, and catnip 
all make very good tea, but perhaps 
camomile is most fragrant and sooth- 
ing. Each can be used alone, or you 
can experiment and use a bit of one 
and a bit of another. 

To make a gift of tea for special 
friends, dry just the leaf tips of the 
herbs in shade on a _ cheesecloth 
screen. When thoroly dry, pack into 
tiny cheesecloth one teaspoon 
herbs to a bag. Put the bags in a teapot 
or a pretty box, or pack the tea loosely 
into attractive jars. Paint the jars if you 
will, or label and wrap with paper and 
tie with a bow. 


bags 


Make herb tea as you would any 
other tea. But never use sugar or 
cream with it; always sweeten with 


honey, and use lemon if you like. END 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
i’S DEPENDABLE 











Che actillte aed siwriiane, 


my Frigidatre has How 
sewed over 12 fel years” 


uth no vacahon, 





Typical of expressions from 
Frigidaire users everywhere 





Food Fights for Freedom ! 
1. Conserve food 
2. Share food 

: 3. Play square with food 








Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, when food is carefully rationed 
because of the needs of our armed 
forces, millions of Frigidaire refriger- 
ators are helping homemakers protect 
their food and make it go farther. 


Hundreds of users have written to 
tell of Frigidaire’s faithful help and 
dependable service. Safeguarding this 
dependability is an aim of the whole 
Frigidaire organization: the plant 
worker, dealer, and service man. 

To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. The fulfilment of our 
plans must await Victory. But one 
thing is certain: there will be more and 
better Frigidaire products for more 
people—and in their making, more jobs 
for more men! 


Free! Get this New Booklet 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


Pa Just released! “101 Re- 
frigerator Helps” for all 
refrigerator users! 36 
pages of timely help! 
Get your copy from any 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
7 name in classified book 
under REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigid- 
aire, 213 Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 




























FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production Division of 

Many Frizidaires we hear about 

have been in service ten years GENERAL MOTORS 
or more. Others, like this 1942 
Cold Wall model, represent the 
latest in refrigeration. Indeed, 


this Frigidaire will be the stand- 
ard for peacetime comparison. 


ben 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS « RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS «+ ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 








Ngan aco Uncle Sam had 
nearly 1,500 million acres of 
unsettled land. 


It wasn’t worth much. What could 
be sold at all brought an average 
price of only 97¢ an acre. 


It took weeks to get to it. It cost a 
young fortune to bring in supplies. 
There was no way to market crops 


profitably. 


What was needed was good trans- 
portation. 


To help finance the construction of 
some of the pioneer railroads into 
this virgin territory, the govern- 
ment turned over to them 130 mil- 
lion acres of land. 


In return, most government traffic 
was to be carried at 50% off. 


The railroads were built. Frontiers 
were pushed back. The soaring in- 
crease in the value of land retained 
by the government far more than 
compensated for the lands granted 
the railroads. Tax revenues on all 
the land multiplied. 


For nearly a hundred years, the 


government has reaped an addi- 
tional and ever-growing advantage 
from greatly reduced rates. Not 
alone from the few railroads which 
received land grants (about 9% of 
the trackage), but from competing 
roads as well. 


Through these reductions alone the 
government has been repaid many, 
many times. At the rate of govern- 
ment shipping today, the deduc- 
tions amount in a single year to 
just about twice the value of the 
grants when made. 


Under present conditions, these 
land-grant deductions are both dis- 
criminating and unfair to shippers 
who do business with the govern- 
ment but who cannot use land- 
grant railroads. 


This is one reason shippers, farm- 
ers, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners join with transpor- 
tation agencies in recommending 
that land-grant deductions beended. 





NAME 


If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we can 
tell in this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive booklet 
about them. Just mail this coupon to Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D, C, 





ADDRESS 








Dont Forget 
the 
Older Child 





*T need a little lovin’, and | 
just wish I didn’t have a little 
baby sister—no_ one pays 


attention to me anymore,” 


By Ann Courtney Lane 


Morner and Dad have a real r- 
sponsibility in not letting a new baby 
upset an older child’s applecart. Whether 
he is proud as punch of the new arrival or 
sticks out his lower lip and mumbles 
something about wishing she had never 
come to his home depends pretty much 
on how you’ve prepared him for the 
adjustments he has to make and how im- 
portant you make him feel in spite of the 
new, and keen, competition. He’s in a 
rather tough spot, and seeing that he feels 
right about it all is worth special effort on 
your part. Effects of being badly adjusted 
reach further than his toddling years; his 
personality may be altered for life. 


Prepare Him for the Newcomer. L¢ 
Jimmy or Mary know about the new 
baby before it arrives. It is best, however, 
to wait until shortly before baby is due if 
he’s only two; time is so long for little tots. 
If he’s four or five, tell him earlier— 
around the fifth month, when outsiders 
know it too. 

The age, temperament, and questions 
of your child will be your guide on how to 
tell and how much to tell. It’s well t 
answer his questions truthfully, but sim- 
ply. Young tots don’t need old-wives 
tales of bushes and storks, yet they don't 
need overdoses of the facts of life either. 

An older child who has a part in the 
preparations for baby is primed for its 
arrival. He’ll love to help Daddy repaint 
the bassinet, to help find and arrange 
jars for the utility tray, and to be in 
charge of the layette drawer. Even alter 
baby comes he’ll enjoy carrying on such 
“fixing up” activities. Knowing about 
and sharing with you and Dad the prep 
arations for the baby-to-be makes it 4 
family affair, and the new arrival will be 
“our baby” rather than “the baby.” 


Remember Him During Confinemes'- 
While you are in the hospital or in bed at 
home, keep in touch with Brother. If hes 
staying with Grandma or Aunt Louis, 
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write cheery notes which can be read to 
him or send him special, personal mes- 
sages. Mention specific things about the 
baby, such as: ‘‘She has a funny red nose” 
or “She cries when she’s hungry.” May- 
be, “She keeps her little fists all doubled 
up like you and Daddy do when you are 
boxing!’ Include, too, remarks for and 
about him. ““Grandma tells me you feed 
the kittens for her. That’s fine. . . . Thank 
you for the pictures you colored; Daddy 
didn’t forget to give them to me. ; 
Mommie loves you heaps and heaps.” 

Assuring the youngster by concrete 
means that you are thinking of him while 
you are apart, keeps him from feeling 
forgotten. 


Promote Outside Interests. Appeal- 
ing outside interests and activities such as 
anew toy for his sand pile, a kiddie-car, a 
scooter, going after the cows with Dad, or 


}helping Dad grease the tractor, boost his 


feeling of security and importance and 
distract his attention from Baby. 

Seeing Baby nursing for the first time 
arouses a jealous feeling in many chil- 
dren. If Brother wants to be near, to hold 
your hand or climb up on your lap, make 
room for him the first times. But in gen- 
eral, until he becomes accustomed to and 
accepts the nursing period as a run-of- 
the-mill affair, try to get him absorbed in 
some activity prior to nursing time. He 
could be drawing on his blackboard, 
blowing soap bubbles, playing in his 
sand pile. 

His adjustment to and gracious accept- 
ance of the new relative as a permanent 
addition to his home will be further 
facilitated if he can do something pretty 
special for Baby. Let him oil the baby’s 
arms and legs, pull off her stockings, pat 
powder on her back. It goes without say- 
ing such service should be spontaneous. 
Don’t ever force or coerce it. 


Give Him Special Attention. There 
should be some exclusive time for the older 
youngster after the baby is tucked in for a 
story, song, game, or a leisurely bath 
followed with an oil rub and powder. 
rhere may be trouble when you’re 
back on your feet and once again assume 
complete charge of Baby, Brother. meals, 
chickens, and garden. You'll find your- 
self in a merry-go-round of diapers and 
dishes. And before you know it you’re all 
too often saying, ‘“No! I can’t read to you, 
I'm busy with Baby.” or “Run outdoors 
and play,” or “Be quiet, Baby’s asleep!” 


Handle With Care. Poor Brother! He’s 
just a pest. No one wants him around 
anymore. No one loves him. At least 
that’s what he thinks. So, what does he 
do? He starts to imitate the baby’s be- 
havior—after all, it works for her. He 
lusses. He pushes at your chair when 
baby is nursing. He goes into tantrums. 
He has daytime “accidents,” wets his 
ved at night, sucks his thumb. He may 
even take it out on Baby by giving her a 
good punch. 

Meet this behavior with calmness. It’s 
probably jealousy, pure and simple. Re- 
member, the important thing is to get rid 
ol the cause, not punish the act. Don’t 
nag or scold. Now is no time for the “big 
boy” stuff. He wants to be a baby so you 
will care for and love him too. Growing 
up is hard. Even adults and older chil- 
‘ren revert to babyish behavior occasion- 
ally. By hook or crook the. older child 
Must have personal attention, reassuring 
ove, and challenging activities. END 
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“look, lm making that 





“y X THAT cake, Kate?” 
“Why, that wonderful, easy-to- 


mix cake that everybody’s talking 
about. Just watch me!” 

“No creaming?” 

“No creaming. And see—the dry 
ingredients go in all together. What's 
more—you beat the batter only three 
minutes!” 

“And do you really get good cake?’ 

“You sure do! If you follow the 
directions exactly . . . and use the in- 
gredients called for . . . you get the 
loveliest, lightest, finest cake! You 


TRY THIS CALUMET RECIPE! 


new quick cake!” 


— says Kate Smith 





know ... the kind you always expect 
from Double-Acting Calumet!” 
* o * 


“Yes, folks, whether you’re making 
one of the new quick-mix cakes, or 
following one of your old favorite 
recipes—Calumet’s Double-Action is 
what you need to protect your batter! 
It works first in the mixing bowl and 
then in the oven—and those two ac- 
tions together give 
you a triumph of 
fluffy lightness ev- 
ery time!” 







SPEEDY SPICE CAKE (2 eggs) 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
(Not ordinary flour) 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


1% cups sugar 
i 


1 


@ Sift Swans Down Cake Flour once, 
measure into sifter with baking powder, 
salt, sugar, and spices. Have shortening 
at room temperature; stir just to soften. 
Sift in flour mixture; add % of milk, 
molasses, eggs, and vanilla. Stir until 
all flour is dampened; then beat vig- 
orously | minute. Add remaining milk, 
blend, and beat 2 minutes longer. Grease 
10x10x2-inch pan, line bottom with 
waxed paper, and grease again. Turn 
batter into pan and bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 40 minutes, or until 
done. 

Spread hot cake carefully with Pra- 


%4 teaspoon salt 


¥, cup vegetable shortening 


% cup milk 
2 tablespoons molasses 
: 


5 teaspoon each cinnamon, 2 eggs, unbeaten 
cloves, and allspice 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

Praline Topping 
line Topping, a small amount at a time. 
Return cake to oven and bake 5 min- 
utes longer. 


Note: Time may be taken out to rest, 


electric mixer is used, proceed as di- 
rected, using low speed. Scrape down 
bowl and beater often during mixing. 


Praline Topping. Mix together % cup 


firmly packed brown sugar, 1 table- 
spoon Swans Down Cake Flour, 3 table- 
spoons melted butter or margarine, | 
tablespoon water, and % cup finely 
chopped nut meats. 


(All measurements are level.) 
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CALUME 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
% Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” CBS Network 
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The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 








MY PIN-UP 


JiM: Where’d I find me another mom 
who could make rolls fit for the Admiral’s 
taste? 


MOM: Oh, it’s easy to make these 
Speedy Wheat Rolls! So I’d have more 
time with you, I tried a new, quick 
recipe with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
which puts in extra vitamins. 















SEE! IT SAYS THAT 
FLEISCHMANNS IS 
THE ONLY YEAST FOR 
BAKING WITH 
ADDED AMOUNTS OF 
VITAMINS A AND D, 
AS WELL AS THE 
VITAMIN B COMPLEX 


All those vitamins 
go right into your 
rolls with no 

great loss in the 
oven. Be sure to 
use Fleischmann’s 
Yeast with the 
yellow label! A 
week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 











4 
IM FREE! senp For me. 
FLEISCHMANN’S NEW EDITION OF THE 
FAMOUS "BREAD BASKET"... 40-PAGE 
BOOK OF OVER 70 RECIPES, REVISED 
FOR WARTIME. CHOCK -FULL OF 
WONDERFUL NEW ROLLS, BREADS, 
DESSERT BREADS. HURRY 
+eeSEND TODAY! 


For your free copy, write A.» 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand ye < 
Central Annex, Box 477, <u 

New York 17, N.Y. a 
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Canning Extras 


Elizabeth Storm Ferguson says put zest in next winter’s meals by 
using end-of-garden produce for tangy accents in your meny 


MINT CHUTNEY 


3 tomatoes 3 cups vinegar Scald and peel tomatoes. Chop fri; 
1 cup seeded raisins 2 tablespoons white and vegetables, and add mint. Scald and 
4 cups chopped mustard seed or 2. cool vinegar, add mustard, salt, suga 

apples, unpeeled teaspoons dry mus- to vinegar. Combine with chopped ip. 
1 cup onions, chopped tard gredients and mix until well blended. Le; 
2 cups chopped green 1 teaspoon salt stand 10 days,. stirring occasional] 

pepper 2 cups sugar (or half Pour into sterile jars and seal. Fine with 
VY cup chopped mint honey) pork or lamb. Makes 4 pints. 

leaves 


GARDEN'S-END RELISH 








2 cups chopped onion 2 cups cooked green Combine chopped onion, peppers, cu- 
2 cups chopped red beans, chopped cumber, tomatoes, and salt. Mix well 

and green peppers 2 cups cookedkidney place in a loose cheesecloth bag and |e 
2 cups chopped cu- beans, chopped drain overnight. Place drained mixtur 


cumbers 4 cups cider vinegar in large flat pan and add remaining in- 
2 cups chopped ripe 3 cups sugar gredients. Heat to simmering and hold at 
tomatoes 21% tablespoons mus- this temperature for 30 minutes, stirring 
Yq cup salt tard seed frequently. Pack in hot, sterile jars and 
2 cups chopped, 1 tablespoon celery seal at once. This pickle seems to have 


a better flavor if the carrots, green beans, 
and kidney beans are cooked separatel 
and thoroly drained before being added to the pickle. Makes 6 pints. 


cooked carrots seed 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


1 peck tomatoes 16 large carrots 
2 large cabbages Ye cup chopped food chopper; combine with other in- 
6 bunches celery parsley gredients. Heat to boiling and pour into 
12 large onions 1 cup rice or barley jars. Partially seal and process 1 hour at 
3 to 6 green peppers 3/4 cup salt 15 pounds pressure. This vegetable soup 
2 quarts green, raw 1 teaspoon pepper mixture can be more than just a soup 
beans 4 quarts water Pour it over meat balls and use as a thick 
vegetable sauce, or use it in place of to- 
matoes in making Spanish rice. The addition of browned ground meat, either 
hamburger or sausage, makes a soup plus. Dilute with meat stock or water before 
serving as soup. Makes 40 pints. 








Put vegetables thru coarse blade | 


CHILI SAUCE 


11% cups chopped 3 teaspoons salt Combine the chopped vegetables with 
onions tablespoon whole vinegar, sugar, and salt. Add spices, tied 
1 cup chopped, green allspice loosely in cheesecloth bag, and cook 
pepper tablespoon whole slowly in a large, flat pan until thick. Re- 
11% cups chopped cloves move spice bag, pour into sterile jars 
celery 1 2-inch piece stick and seal at once. You may find the 


— 


— 


3 quarts chopped cinnamon chilies, the small hot red peppers, in a 
tomatoes 2 bay leaves package of mixed pickling spice. Makes 
2 cups white vinegar 1 teaspoon ginger 3 pints. 


11/ cups sugar 3 small, dried chilies 





SANDWICH SPREAD 


Mix and let stand 10 minutes. Drain 
toes, chopped chopped off vegetable juices, add 4% cup hot wa- 
and drained 1 teaspoon salt ter, and boil until vegetables are tender, 

2 green peppers, 1% cup sweet pickles, watching carefully and adding more wa- 
chopped chopped ter if necessary to keep from scorching. 

Keep hot while preparing dressing. 


2 cups green toma- 2 red peppers, 


Dressing 

3/4 cup sugar Yq cup vinegar For dressing: Mix dry ingredients. Ad¢ 
2 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons pre- vinegar, water, and mustard and blend 
teaspoon salt pared mustard thoroly, then add eggs. Cook carefully 
Vm teaspoon celery Yo cup water until thick. Add vegetables, bring to the 
seed 3 eggs, well beaten _ boiling point again, and pour into sterile 
Yq teaspoon turmeric jars. Seal while hot. Makes 2 pints. This 
also makes a delicious fish sauce by com 

bining it with mayonnaise. 
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Have you ever looked at your farm 
through the eyes of your daughter 
—the way she sees it when she is 
alone? True, she probably doesn’t 
know all the ins and outs of its 
operation—but she knows a lot 
about what it is doing to you. 

She sees what becomes of the 
companionship the whole family 
is hungry for when evening after 
evening you come to the supper 
table too tired to do anything 
but eat. 

She knows whether her mother 
is happy and why. She will prob- 
ably be one of the first to know 
whether her brothers want to stay 
on the farm or leave it. 

Her picture of farming as a way 
of life comes pretty close to being 
accurate. It comes from what she 
learns from you—not 
from what you say, 
but from how you do 
what you do. 

If you do your farm 
work the tiring, back- 





HARRY FERGUSON, 


now-a-days? 


breaking way, it’s possible the im- 
pression of farming you give your 
family is not quite what you would 
like it to be. 

But, if you are using modern 
equipment—the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System and Ferguson 
Implements—all the backbreaking 
labor is taken out of farming. 

It’s a lot easier to be an under- 
standing father and a good com- 
panion to your family when you are 
not tired out. And it’s a lot easier 
to give your children the impres- 
sion of farming you want them to 
have now, while they are young, 
than it will be later on. 

The future of America’s agricul- 
ture is safest in the hands of boys 
and girls born and raised on the 
farm—especially those who have 
learned to love it for all the rich 
satisfaction there is in living on the 
soil and making things grow. 

What your daughter sees in the 
way you farm is mighty important 
—why not talk it over with her? 


INC. a 


what’s on a young lady’s mind 











TAKES THE BACK-BREAK 
OUT OF FARMING 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System substitutes automatic mus- 
cles of steel, controlled by a me- 
chanical brain, for your back and 
arms in doing the hard work of 
power farming. 

Setting and controlling the 
depth at which ground tools 
operate become a machine’s work 
instead of a muscle-straining, 
knuckle-skinning job. Changing 
from one implement to another is 
as easy as dropping a peg in a 
latch—no muscle work there, 
either. 

Save your strength to do a 
better job of farming and to get 
more enjoyment out of life. 

Ask your local Ferguson Dealer 
to arrange a demonstration of this 


modern farming machine for you. 














Dearborn, Michigan 
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In answer to the nation’s 
wartime plea to save fuel 
—MONARCH invented this 
new, radiant Super Heater. 
And what a fuel saver it is! 
By employing a new down- 
draft principle, the gases 
are completely burned. 
Stack losses which other 
heaters cannot avoid, this 
new Monarch turns into 
comfort-giving HEAT — 
thus saving fuel. Efficiently 
burns all grades of coal 
(and wood). NO SMOKE 
WHILE REFUELING. Time- 
proven Monarch quality 
throughout. Not a “Vic- 
tory’’ model. Write the fac- 
tory for literature — then 
see your Monarch dealer. 































Write Factory for literature 
See your MONARCH Dealer 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
764 Lake St. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


You can also SAVE FUEL with this 
beautiful all-white Monarch Coal- 
Wood Range — embodying all the 


quality construction features that 
have popularized Monarch Ranges 
for three generations. Write today. 





“Black-Magic" 
Buttonholes 


Ir buttonholes bother you and you are 
one of those busy mothers who finds j 
practical to make more of your children’s 


clothing these days, chances are that 
you’re looking for time-saving ideas 
Here are two easy ways to make butto 


holes and two ways to re-do buttonholes 


that are worn: 


First is the sewed-in buttonhole bind- 


ing by which you can finish the edge of g 
button opening and make the butto 
holes in the same operation. It’s d 
almost completely on a sewing machine 
but special attachments are not needed 


and the edges have the neatest finish a 


buttonhole can present. 


Sewed-in Buttonhole Binding 











To make this combined buttonhole 


binding, place a straight piece of tape or 


self-material at least one-half inch wide 
on the opening, with right sides of the 
fabric together. Stitch along the seam 
line, skipping the places where you want 
the buttonholes to be. Reinforce these 
buttonholes at the corners as you make 
them by backtracking the stitches at the 
beginning and end of each buttonhole. 











Press back the seam allowance of the 
opening so that the stitching lies in the 
crease of the fold. Press binding out in 
opposite direction. 





Turn the binding back upon itself and 
blindstitch down between the _ button- 
holes. If desired, this step can be sewed 
on the machine rather than by hand, 
but the closing will not look as profession- 
al. The reverse side is the side that shows 
when finished. 





Press the edge and—presto—the but- 
tonholes are there. They’re practically 
invisible but easy to use and with no 
stitching to come out or ravel. The dis- 
tance of the buttonhole from the edge 0! 
the opening can be adjusted, of course, 
by the width of the binding strip—make 
it about twice as wide as you want It 
when finished. 
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Loop Buttonholes and Variations 








Loop buttonholes are neat, strong, 
decorative, and also the easiest fastening 
for children to manage—a boon to busy 
mothers with toddlers who are just learn- 
ing to dress themselves. To make the 
loop, cut a true bias piece twice the 
width desired in the finished loop and 
long enough to make the necessary num- 
ber of buttonholes. Fold the edges length- 
wise with the right sides together. Within 
the fold, place a loop of strong cord and 
stitch the bias up the side and across the 
looped end of the cord, making sure that 
the cord is securely caught at that end. 
Then pull the unsecured ends of the cord 
to turn the tubing right-side-out. 








Bias loops may be sewed on garments 
ina number of ways. If the opening is to 
be faced and the loops are to be fairly 
far apart, cut the tubing into length de- 
sired for loops and, for a neat finish, sew 
on at the same time as the facing. 


\ 7 \ LN 
Pe Sth rN 
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When the loops are to be fairly close 
together, the tubing may be sewed on 
without cutting into pieces. Such button- 
hole loops can again be sewed on with 
the facing or can be attached by hand to 
the edge of the binding at regular inter- 
vals down the length of the opening. 


For a decorative touch and to lend 


more security to the loop buttonholes, 
fll in the spaces between the tubing 
with lazy-daisy embroidery. 


Worn Buttonhole Applique 





To make worn buttonholes usable 
and to pep upanold dress, try appliquéing 
squares of material over worn button- 
holes and working new ones. Or replace 
the worn section with a band of ribbon 
or contrasting material and make cuffs 
to match. Choose the color that does the 
most for the dress you’re “doctoring.” END 
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REVELL JEULS MY JELLy 


SUT A MALE MINUTE BO 








Sure-Jell helps ALL ripe fruits 
to Jell or Jam just right! 


e Once upon a time it was hard to make 
jelly and jam. But Sure-Jell takes the 
guesswork out of jam and jelly making 
—jelis jelly with a half-minute boil, 
jams jam with a one-minute boil. 


Sure-Jell means more delicious fresh 
fruit flavor, too. Ripe fruit is used with 
this modern, powdered pectin . . . and 
short-short boiling saves its goodness. 












A Product of General Foods 


Sure-JEu 


WHEE! 65 HOME-TESTED RECIPES 
IN EVERY BOX OF SURE-JELL 


Best of all, with flavor-saving Sure-Jell 
you get an average of nine glasses of 
finished jam or jelly, instead of the six 
you'd get from the same amount of 
fruit by grandma’s “boil-down” recipes. 

Buy Sure-Jell today—hurry up your 
jam and jelly making! Local fruits are 
at their best right now—and Sure-JeLu 
jells that jelly with a half-minute boil! 


Eat more no-point foods! 
Save scarce foods 
like butter! Spread 

r~ the family’s bread 

I} with thrifty, nour- 

wits sid ishing, home-made 

epete) jams and jellies! 













striune 
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America’s Fastest-Selling Powdered Pectin Product 
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Bearing up well 


He’s carrying quite a load but he’s doing all 
right. And he’s mighty grateful for your help 
— especially when Long Distance circuits are 


crowded. 


Then the Long Distance operator may say — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” Saving 


telephone time is important in wartime. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Summer Suppers 
[ From page 417 | 


table in the cool dining-room or on the 
porch. Make hot tea or coffee and tog 
the salad. Supper’s on in half an hour! 
On especially busy days let your work. 
ers come ’n’ get it from the range 
kitchen table. Everyone fills a tray 
carries it to any spot, indoors or out 
Now, some recipes for your meals. 


and 


and 


Golden Dollar Chicken Loaf 


2 tablespoons lengthwise 
plain gelatin 3 cups finely diced 
VY cup cold water cooked chicken 


3% cups hot, well- 1 cup diced celery 
seasoned chicken 2 tablespoons finely 


broth diced green 

5 hard-cooked eggs pepper 

Salt 2 tablespoons finely 

2 narrow strips diced sweet red 
green pepper, cut pepper 
lengthwise 11% teaspoons salt 


2 narrow strips sweet 1/g teaspoon Pepper 
red pepper, cut 1/4 cup lemon juice 


Soften gelatin in cold water; add hot 
broth; stir until gelatin dissolves. Chill 
until partially set. Pour a very thin layer 
of gelatin mixture into oiled 5-by-9-inch 
loaf pan. Slice eggs. Arrange 8 egg slices 
in pairs on gelatin mixture, with a green 
or a red pepper strip between each 2 pairs 
and at ends of pan. Sprinkle with salt. 
Cover with thin layer of gelatin mixture. 
Dip remaining egg slices in gelatin mix- 
ture, and arrange around the sides of the 
pan. Chill until set. Combine the resi of 
the gelatin mixture, with the remaining 
ingredients. Pour into egg-and-pepper- 


lined pan. Chill until set. Unmold. Slice ] 


and serve. Serves 12 to 16. 


Hot Spiced Yeast Muffins 

11% cups scalded % cup lukewarm 
milk water 

1/3 cup shortening 2 beaten eggs 

Vy cup sugar 41% cups enriched 

11% teaspoons salt flour 

1 cake fresh or 1 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
package granular 1% teaspoon cinna- 
yeast mon 


{ 


Combine milk, shortening, sugar, and 
salt; cool to lukewarm. Add yeast sol- 
tened in lukewarm water. Add eggs. 
Sift flour, measure, and sift with spices. 
Add to yeast mixture, beat until smooth 
and elastic. Cover with damp cloth and 
let rise until almost tripled in bulk, about 
2 hours. Beat well. Drop from spoon into 
well-greased muffin pans, filling pans not 
more than two-thirds full. Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk, about 45 min- 
utes. Bake in hot oven (400°) 15 minutes. 
Makes 3 dozen small muffins. 


Feather Spice Cake 


21/4 cups cake flour 1/4 teaspoon cloves 


21/4 teaspoons Yo cup butter or 
baking powder other shortening 

Y% teaspoon salt 1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon 2 eggs, unbeaten 
cinnamon 1/3 cup molasses 


Yq teaspoon mace 1 cup milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and spices. Sift together - 
times. Cream shortening, add sugar grac- 
ually, and cream together until light an¢ 
fluffy. Add eggs, 1 at a time, beating we! 
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after each. Then add molasses and blend. 
Add flour mixture alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Pour into 2 
greased 9-inch layer pans and bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. Spread 
Caramel Frosting between layers and on 
top and sides of cake. Decorate top of 
cake with fresh peach slices (dipped in 
lemon juice and drained well) arranged 
as brown-eyed Susan. Center with jelly. 


Caramel Frosting 


1 cup dark corn 2 egg whites 
sirup Vf teaspoon vanilla 
Y/g teaspoon salt extract 


Heat sirup to boiling. Add salt to egg 
whites; beat stiff. Pour sirup in thin 
stream over egg whites, beating. Beat un- 
til fluffy and of spreading consistency. 
Add vanilla; blend. Spread on cake. 


Cottage Cheese-Tomato Ring 


3 cups tomato juice 2 packages lemon- 

1 teaspoon salt flavored gelatin 

Dash of red pepper 2 tablespoons cider 

1 teaspoon celery vinegar or lemon 
salt juice 

4 whole cloves 1 cup well-drained 

1 bay leaf cottage cheese 

1 tablespoon grated 1 cup mayonnaise 
onion or salad dressing 


Combine tomato juice, seasonings, and 
onion. Bring to boil and simmer 5 min- 
utes. Remove cloves and bay leaf. Dis- 
solve gelatin in hot mixture; add vinegar; 
cool. Mix cottage cheese and mayon- 
naise; add to gelatin mixture; blend well. 
Pour into oiled 8-inch ring mold. Chill 
until set. Unmold on large plate. Serves 
8 to 10. 


Piquant Chef's Salad 


1 head lettuce, Ye cup chopped 
broken parsley 

Ye cucumber, sliced 1% cup match-like 

8 to 10 radishes, strips of ham, 
sliced chicken, lunch 

4 cup diced celery meat, or Ameri- 

2 hard-cooked can cheese 
eggs, diced French dressing 


Be sure ingredients are thoroly chilled 
before cutting them. Combine in bowl 
rubbed with garlic bud or onion. Add 
small amount of French dressing, and toss 
lightly until all ingredients are coated 
and glistening. Serves 8 to 10. 


Lemon Oatmeal Cookies 


1 cup lard 2 cups enriched 

1 cup brown sugar flour 

2 eggs, beaten well 1/4 teaspoon salt 
11% tablespoc as 2 teaspoons baking 


grated lemon powder 

rind fy teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon vanilla 34 cup milk 

extract 21% cups oatmeal 


Cream shortening thoroly; gradually 
add sugar, creaming well. Stir in beaten 
eggs, lemon rind, and vanilla, beating 
vell after each addition. Sift flour, meas- 
ure, and sift with salt, baking powder, 
and soda. Add to creamed mixture, al- 
ternately with milk. Then add oatmeal, 
mixing well. Drop from a teaspoon onto 
a greased cooky sheet. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375°) 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes 7 dozen cookies. 
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Makes the 
SIG DIFFERENCE 





® Is your wash the kind that other 
women envy—white things snowy 
white, colors bright and fresh? 
Climalene is helping thousands of 
women to have that satisfaction, 


and with less work, too. 





Enjoy these BIG 4 Advantages: 
1. Gets out heavy dirt 
2. Saves hard rubbing 
3. Makes clothes whiter 
4. Boosts suds... SAVES SOAP 





FOOD FIGHTS 
FOR FREEDOM 
Grow More-Can More 














SPMD HOU IIIS OS 


C WASH AND CLEAN with 


_FPFHeeH-4~-->  e—--——’?2 2H HH —>Rwweouow =z 


CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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EMBROIDERY THREAD, CROCHET 
COTTON. INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED 





oS 
Ne. 226—The most appealing, popular COMPLETE 


“Use it regularly! 


isn't just sales talk! 


Why take chances with harsh, gritty cleansers 
when Bon Ami is so safe? Since it’s free from 
scratchy grit, it doesn’t dull or mar porcelain. 
In fact, Bon Ami helps to protect your things 
—keeps them smooth and shining—actually 
polishes as it cleans! Make it your only house- 





hold cleanser! 


Bon Ami 


“hasn't scratched yet!“ 

























design in years to beautify your living 3 ie 3 


room and protect your furniture. Easy 







} 
and pleasant to embroider! Crochet the SHO 35 | 
} 


cream pure linen, all the embroidery 
thread you need and sufficient crochet 
cotton in the correct shade. Complete, 
easy to follow instructions also included 
—send for this lovely set now! Order by 


skirt and edging in simple stitches! The 
Set consists of one back, 12x15 in., and 
two arm rests, 8x12 in., hemstitched on 










$Y “niped on /Z ve 


mumber above. Money back if not com- 2iervan Me kine 
EN 
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pletely satisfied. Postage prepaid by us. 
ae ee ee ee een, ee a eee) 


$08 S. FRANKLIN ST 
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Look Here! 
WANTED 
Men and Women 


to start in business on 
our capital. Sell some 200 
Farm - Home Products. 
Thousands our Dealers 
now make quick sales, 
big profits. For particu- 
lars write Dept, H-92-SHW. 

The W.T.Rawleigh Co. 

Freeport, Itlinois 








W.T.RAWLEIGH, 
Pres. & Founder 
OUR 55th YEAR 


Wood is bringing the highest prices ever known. There is a big 
demand everywhere. Use an OTTAWA Lox Saw, easily operated. 





OTTAWA MFG. CO., 





Fells trees, saws limbs. Turn your wood lot into money 
823 Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 








Git PRNSIES 


5 «Sew 
ry colors, mixed t. seeds en, 
WY with Nae ag to oy. Send stamp for postage. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 


this summer, for la 
blooms onety | Pz ~ ring. All 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





or 


Clinton, lowa 





Smart 


ummer 





1335. With plenty of hot days still ahead, 
this cool design will fit right into today’s 
wardrobe. The easy notched collar, un- 
broken line of buttons, and clearly de- 
fined pleats all add up to vivacious smart- 
ness for midsummer. Cool balloon cloth, 
spun rayon, or chambray would work up 
splendidly for it. For sizes 12 to 20, 30 t 

38. For size 16 (34) you’ll need 3% yards 
35-inch or 3% yards 39-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Order by number and size from the Pattern 
Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines 
3, lowa. All orders filled promptly. 
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1338. Here’s a dress whose every line is 
important—from its clean-cut, U neck- 
line to the carefully placed slit pockets 
which are balanced by the soft skirt 
gathering. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 
0 to 38. For size 16 (34), 334 yards 35- 
inch material are required. 


1395. Big sister with her jumper will have 
nothing over small Jane. And, Jane’s 
may be worn with or without a blouse. 
Included also are a pantie and bonnet. 
Designed for sizes 1 to 6. Size 6 jumper 
requires 154 yards 35-inch material; 
blouse, 84 yard 35- or 39-inch material. 
W ith blouse of a voile fabric and a jump- 
er of rayon sharkskin, *twill be darling. 
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the Fletcher's Castoria 


now on sale is 


Safeguarded Three Ways! 








* 





Look for the Serial Control Number on each bottle 





Every bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria—now on sale at your druggist’s 


—bears a Serial Control Number. 


This number is plainly visible through a “window” in the new 
package. It is your positive guarantee that Fletcher's Castoria is 


safeguarded by three different kinds of rigid tests . . 


bacteriological, and biological. 


. chemical, 


Here’s how you can easily identify the new package: 


The Green Band. Around each package 
is a brilliant green band. This band 
quickly identifies for you the triple-tested 





CASTOR 





ORIGINAL 








Fletcher’s Castoria now on sale. 


»— 








The Serial Control Number. The Serial 
Control Number is on the bottle label. 
in the 





You can see it through a “window” 
outside carton. 














»— 


We think that this visible evidence of 
quality and reliability ...the Serial 
Control Number on each bottle . . . will 
be welcomed by millions of mothers 
who have long used Fletcher’s Castoria 
as the ideal laxative for children. 


And we think that millions of moth- 
ers will be glad to know that Fletcher’s 
Castoria—the laxative made especially 
for children—is now on sale at their 
druggists’. 


For this is the original and genuine 
Fletcher’s Castoria...the laxative that’s 


—> 
LABORATORY TESTED 
pln Snetet F%. Seene timers 
REGULAR SIZE 
CT Contenrs ™ Fine ounces 
LABORATORY TESTED 
CONTROL NUMBER 
> 


Tat Cont 
STERL MG 






408 COMPany Orvision 
O06 (NC gewmay ‘ 
“eo 


mild and gentle, yet effective...the laxa- 


’ tive that’s pleasant-tasting, so you don’t 


have to “force” your child to take it. 


Ask for Fletcher’s Castoria the next 
time your child needs a laxative. 


NOTE: Until sufficient stocks can be 
made available, it may be that your 
druggist won’t have enough Fletcher’s 
Castoria to meet all demands. If he hap- 
pens to be out of stock when you ask for 
Fletcher’s Castoria, please be patient. 
He will have it for you shortly. 


THE MAKERS OF FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 












Orchid from 
the Doctor— 


How Mrs. F 


One day, on his way by, the doctor caught 
me manicuring my garbage pail. He said: 
“If more women would disinfect as they 
clean there’d be less chance of sickness 
spreading.” Did I beam! 


‘Cleans Up" 














“it’s @ good idea to clean all over the 
house the hospital way—with Lysol,” he 
said. So I began to use Lysol in my daily 
cleaning. Bath, kitchen, everywhere. 








And then I discovered that Lysol not only 
disinfects and deodorizes, but actually helps 
clean. Lysol itself is “‘soapy” —leaves things 
disinfected and sparkling! Great stuff! 











MAKE THIS TEST: See how much less “elbow 
grease” cleaning takes when you add 2% 
tablespoons of Lysol to each gallon of 
water before you begin! Try it on: 
Sinks e Tubs @ Toilets e Tile 
Linoleum e Garbage Pail 


Disinfect e Clean 
Deodorize with 





Copyright, 1944, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


@ Now you can laugh in a moth’s face! 
The job of mothproofing fabrics is made 
easy with a new liquid, Perma-Moth. 
Using a sponge or spray (or you may dip 
unlined materials), thoroly moisten 
clothes, furniture, rugs, and blankets with 
the solution; let dry. Moths can’t attack 
as long as the treated material lasts— 
unless it is washed (then you must re- 
moisten it). Dry cleaning has no effect 
on the moth repellency of treated pieces. 
About $1.25 a quart. (O-Cedar Corp., 
2246 W. 49th Street, Dept. SF, Chicago, 
Illinois. ) 


@ Unless a salad that’s supposed to be crisp 
is so, it. loses its appeal. Miss B. K., lowa, 
says if you place a plate or saucer upside 
down on the bottom of the salad bowl be- 
fore filling it, the excess dressing will run 
under the dish, leaving the salad fresh and 
crisp. You'll like this help especially if the 
salad has to remain in the refrigerator long. 


@ So he could see what was on the back 
row of each canned-gocds shelf, Mr. A. 
E., Illinois, fitted in stair-step shelves that 
raised each row of jars of canned food 
about two inches higher than the previous 
one. The number of “steps” depended 
upon the width and height of the original 
shelves. 


@ It's very restful to your feet if, when iron- 
ing, you will stand on a large piece of cor- 
rugated paper ora heavy rug. Mrs. R. C. 
W., Missouri, finds it so. Of course, if you 
can sit while ironing, better yet! 


@ Ever find yourself with one too many 
pies for the oven? Mrs. F. M., Missouri, 
offers this solution: Place a small jar or 
tin cup in the small space in the center 
of the oven on which place your extra 
pie. This raises it above the others, so 
you may bake all at one time. A good 
time-and-fuel-saving suggestion. 


@A _ good substitute for an aggravating 
music rack, Miss M. L. L., lowa, tells us, isa 
clothes hanger to which are attached two 
spring-type clothespins. It may be hung 
almost anywhere that practicing can be 
done conveniently. It is practical, as most 
lessons do not necessitate turning of pages, 
and pages can't fall away. Miss L. says it’s 
an incentive to summer practice, for the 
“task'’ can be carried to a cool spot. 


@ You'll save yourself some untangling 
if you turn clothes with ties or sashes 
inside out before putting them into the 
washing machine. This comes from Mrs. 


A. H. M., Oklahoma. 


@ No excuse for stains, burned grease, and 
other disfiguring surface marks on your 
range, refrigerator, sink, aluminum or enam- 
el utensils when you've an effective cleaner 
around. There's a new paste which, when 
rubbed on with a dampened cloth, absorbs 














c 
ANYONE CAN PUT UP FINE 


CANNED FOODS THE DIXIE WAY! 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Economical, easy to operate... available with- 
out priorities or ration board certificates. 


This year do your canning the quick, 
easy way ... in tin cans. Can more, 
too. You'll be patriotically cooperat- 
ing to help food fight for freedom, and 
you'll have more nutritious, delicious 
low-cost meals. For better results use 
this DIXIE equipment: 


RETORTS . . . steam pressure 
cookers for community can- 
ning that preserve all the whole- 
some goodness of the food with 
a minimum of work. Three 
sizes: cook capacity 58, 175 or 
185 No. 2 cans. 


f SEALERS . . . double-seamers 
that seal covers on cans right... 
tight...in one simple hand oper- 
ation. Adjustable for No. 2 or 
3 cans. 





AND CONTINENTAL CANS... 

—S bright, tight tins that give 

CES | food every protection. Plain or 

enamel lined. Available in un- 

limited quantities. Sizes: No. 2 
(pint); No. 3 (quart). 


FREE 72-page Recipe and Instruction 
Booklet with each equipment order. 


Write Dept. C4 for information 
and prices. 





DIXIE CANNER DIVISION 


OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 











Feather 
Mites 


@ You need not 
have lice and feather mites in your poultry 
flock. They can be destroyed with little work. 


Get the BLACK LEAF -— 


Spread on roosts according to direc- 
tions. Results are quick and clean-up 
is effective. Ask for Black Leaf 40. 

















TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & = 
CORP., Incorporated, 2, Ky. : 
FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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QUICK RELIEF 


Nagging shoe fric- 
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Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
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cations included for 
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corns. Sold at Drug, 
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stains from unpainted metals (chromium, 
steel, nickel, aluminum), and porcelain 
enamel pieces in both the kitchen and bath- 
room. Easy on the elbow grease, handy to 
have. A 20-ounce jar is about 50 cents at 
stores. (Kleen-Brite, Plaut & Lederman, 1490 
Mdse. Mart, Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


@ To save that last bit of shortening 
which clings to a jar container, Mrs. A. 
G., Kansas, fills the jar with just-under- 
boiling water. By the time the water is 
cold the shortening will have risen to the 
top and returned to its unmelted stage. 
Easily removed. 


@ You'll find gruduated measuring marks 
on a glass pitcher will certainly save time 
and take the guesswork out of mixing re- 
freshing drinks for the family these hot days. 
Place your pitcher on a level surface and, 
using a standard measuring cup, put ina cup 
of water at a time, marking on the glass with 
colored fingernail polish where each comes. 
Over every bright mark, Mrs. D. B., Kansas, 
says to brush several coats of clear polish, 
taking care to make them wider and longer 
than the original marking, ‘‘sealing’ the 
edges. 


@ We knew there’d be another reason 
for hanging on to that long outdated 
curling iron. Here it is from Miss M. O.., 
Iowa: It makes an excellent gripping rod 
to use in dyeing garments. You can grip 
the material firmly and swish it about in 
the dye bath without its slipping. 


@ If you keep an extra dust mop and dust- 
cloth upstairs you can save yourself many 
trips carrying them from one floor to the 
other. Good idea from Mrs. S. V., Michigan! 


®@ Coffee and milk go well together even 
in chocolate pie, according to Mrs. M. 
J. C., Ohio. She says to use half leftover 
coffee infusion and half milk when mak- 
ing chocolate pie filling; it improves the 
flavor. Helps when you’re short of milk. 


@ The presser foot of the sewing machine is 
plenty handy at séam-ripping time. Mrs. 
L. B., Wisconsin, lets it hold one end of the 
material while she holds the other; and rip, 
rip she goes with the razor blade. 


@ Have an old eye-glass case around 
that isn’t in use? Then, how about em- 
ploying it as a red and blue ration token 
holder? Works fine for Mrs. N. J. R., 


Connecticut. 


@ If you don’t like your cabbage heads 
bursting, stop them. When a cabbage has 
grown so large there’s danger of its bursting, 
pull the entire plant until about half the roots 
are broken; that is, loosen it in the ground 
and leave it. It won't have so many roots to 
take water (so won't burst), but it will stand 
until ready to use without wilting. This 
comes from Miss M. O., lowa. 


® When washing windows, use an up and 
down stroke on the outside, and the side 
to side stroke on the inside. This way, 
Mrs. O. R. E., Iowa, tells us you can 
easily determine which side needs more 
polishing. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those practical ideas 
which are used in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor 
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Don’t ignore “pink tooth brush.” 
Help keep gums firmer and teeth 
brighter with Ipana and Massage! 


EVER has the need for proper home 

care of teeth and gums been ‘more 
urgent. So give special thought to your 
dentifrice. Remember, in making your 
choice, that Ipana Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
and, with massage, helps your gums. 


And that is important. For gums as well 
as teeth need regular care—to help keep 
smiles at their brightest! 

If you see “pink” on your tooth brush, 
see your dentist. He may say that your gums 
are tender because soft-cooked foods have 


He is a busy man, your dentist. Yes, with thousands 
of fellow dentists called to fighting fronts, he is 
working longer hours, seeing more patients. And 
you can help him by following these simple rules: 
1. Make appointments well in advance 
\ 2. Keep your appointments 
3. If you must break an appointment—do it promptly 
4. See your dentist regularly —don’t wait until pro- 
longed treatment is necessary. 


/, ; & §. Between visits — give your teeth and gums proper 
care at home. 





deprived them of exercise. And, like many 
dentists, he may suggest “the helpful stim- 
ulation of Ipana and massage.” 

So every time you brush your teeth, 
massage Ipana onto your gums. For mas- 
sage with Ipana rouses circulation in the 
gums — helping them to become stronger. 

Between visits to your dentist, use Ipana 
and massage. Do all you can at home 
toward firmer gums, brighter teeth, a more 
attractive smile! 


ae Product of Brsstol-Myers 


Start today with lpana and massage 



















ONLY 
HEATER 
OF ITS 
KIND 
. IN THE 
WORLD! 


U.S. Pat. No. 2255527 and ister, 
and Can. Pat. No. 401088, Name 
Reg. in U.S. and Can. Pat. Off. 


Amazing Interior 
Construction! 





@ If you needheating 5;;., STEEL 
LINERS [——) LINERS 


equipment, go to your 
dealer now, while he 
has it in stock and see 
the coal heater that is 
amazing America! It’s 
the WARM MORN- 
ING...the heater that 
has brought a distinct- 
ly different and better 
heating serviceto hun- 
dreds of thousands 
throughout the Na- 
tion! It’s the heater 
with amazing, patent- 
ed, interior construc- 
tion principles. 


Burns Any Kind of Coal, Coke, Briquets 


Semi-automatic, magazine feed e Holds 
100 Ibs. of coal e You need start a fire 
but once a year e Assures substantial 
fuel savings e Requires less attention 
than most furnaces e Heats all day and 
all night without refueling e Equipped 
with automatic draft control. 


Look for the name WARM MORN- 
ING... your assurance of getting the 
genuine... the only heater of its kind 
in the world! 


SEE YOUR DEALER—He will be glad to 
show you the many remarkable merits 
of the WARM MORNING Coal Heater. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
114 West lithSt. Kansas City 6, Mo. (c.7) 
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Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0. How can | best take care of our inner- 
spring mattresses? 


A. A well-fitting mattress cover which 
can be removed for washing is a big help. 
Then to further protect the mattress 
you'll want over it a pad, usually of 
quilted material. If possible, vacuum 
clean each mattress on both sides once a 
month, or brush frequently with a whisk 
broom. Don’t neglect to turn it once a 
week, alternating from head to foot, and 
from side to side. Too, you'll freshen your 
beds if you remove the covers and air the 
mattresses near a sunny window about 
twice a month. It’s surprising how much 
dust can sift into a mattress. 


0). Our living-room rug is too small for our 
room, but we must use it for some time yet. 
How should it be laid to look best? 


A. Since your rug is too small, don’t 
place it in the exact middle of the room. 
Rather, why not bring it well over to one 
side and plan your furniture arrangement 
accordingly? The end of the room not 
covered by the rug could be a center of 
interest in itself, perhaps with a desk or 
chair grouping. The floor here could be 
left bare, or if you can find a throw rug 
similar to the large one, it could help fill 
out this end of the room. Place it parallel 
to the large rug, rather than at an angle. 


0). How should | go about painting our 
bedroom furniture? 


A, First of all, make certain the surface 
is entirely smooth, clean, and dry. Re- 
move oil, grease, and furniture polish by 
wiping the furniture with a cloth satur- 
ated in turpentine and follow with a clean 
cloth until the surface is thoroly dry. 
Sandpaper any rough places, and dust. 
Next comes an application or two of 
enamel undercoater made especially for 
use with your enamel. Then follow with 
the finish coat of enamel. The latter is not 
brushed in, but flowed on with a fairly 
full brush. If vour furniture has been 
painted before, you need not remove the 
old finish; just sand it lightly, then dust. 
Stir your paints well, and remember to 
paint underneath or out-of-sight parts of 
furniture first. For example, turn a chair 
upside down and finish the legs and rungs 
first. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, la. 
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Op, a BLASTS Jap ISLE / 


“MY BOY'S IN THAT FIGHT” 


And modern military radio equipment is 
essential to him and his millions of 
co-fighters in whipping the Axis into sub- 
mission. That is why we “‘stay at homes’’ 
can’t have new radios or batteries when we 
need them. The entire output of factories 
like Sentinel is devoted to turning out huge 
quantities of vital military radio devices 
for your boy and mine. When their job is 
finished we can buy a new radio with a 
host of wartime developed improvements. : 
My choice will be a Sentinel because my 
old Sentinel could always be depended 
on for the best reception, and experience 
gained in the Sentinel factory in pro- : 
ducing military equipment will make the 
naw Sentinel Radios better than ever. 


es 


Quality Radio Since 1920 
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SENTINEL 
RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Iinois 








HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 
Presto 
Strong, Safe = Sanath Jars 














For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good & 
Housekeepers 2- ° 


piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of © 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 


CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds der 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security * m 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. K 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock ng, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . . . If 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on eles 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gene™ 
ous trial box. ©i.P 


KLUTCH CO., Box 3136-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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NEWS $8 


Outro Club members aren’t letting the 
erass grow under their feet these days. 
In Clinton County, the churches, schools, 
Farm Bureau, Grange, and Extension 
Service have organized a youth council 
to be responsible for recreational facili- 
ties for all the rural young people. This 
group has been granted the use of school 
buildings, churches, and other conven- 
ient meeting places. Miss Margery Luh, 
of Ohio State University; has been work- 
ing with these youth groups and reports 
that it has proved a popular project. 


@ Too, there seems to be a trend in Ohio 
toward more folk games and dances. The 
old-time square dances and reels are the 
entertainment at more and more Club 
meetings. Mighty fine, I say. I’m glad to 
hear that the old folk dances are being 
revived, for, contrary to urban thought, 
folk dancing is not “corny” or “hill-biily.” 
It is sure-fire for fun, and old-time dances 
properly done have rhythm of movement, 
beauty of pattern, spirit of play, and grace 
of deportment. 

If your Club has not been folk dancing, 
you have been missing something. Get 
going on it right away, and if you need 
help in planning your dances, write R. 
Bruce Tom, Extension Rural Sociologist, 
Ohio State University. I believe he can 
give you some real help. 


@ In Illinois the Party-a-Month Clubs 
have been taking the laurels. The aims of 
all such Clubs are to give training in 
planning and conducting parties, to 
teach more about manners at social af- 
fairs, to develop Club unity, and to pro- 
vide wholesome good times for rural 
youth. Each Club has its own specific 
requirements for the organization of the 
Club itself and for the individual mem- 
bers. One big party a month-is required 
of each Club, The University of Illinois 
Extension Service at Urbana, Illinois, 
has published a booklet titled The Party- 
a-\fonth Club, in which there are plans 
for each month, September thru May. 


® How are your campfire programs com- 
ing along? Those of you having campfire 
plans for July and August might be in- 
terested in Katherine F. Whinnery’s 
program called “Our America,” which 
has been written and planned especially 
lor campfire meetings. Write to her at 
Ohio State University. She’ll be able to 
give you suggestions that make a camp- 
lire meeting really super. 


@ Saturday night and no place to go? 
Why not organize your own night club? 
Put your own high-school band or or- 
chestra to work for the summer and have 
your own refreshment bar. [ll tell you 
more about teen-age night-club devel- 
opments next month. Meanwhile survey 
your community for possibilities. 
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to help farm this summer 


HIS summer, it’s a big load off any 

farmer’s mind if he has a reliable 
motor truck to haul his crops and do 
his errands. 

It’s just as important to get food to 
market as to grow it. Yet, too many 
farm trucks that could have been saved 
have gone out of service because there 
is nobody around who knows how to 
make simple truck adjustments and re- 
pairs, 

But there’s a simple answer to many 
of the motor truck maintenance prob- 
lems on a farm. And tens upon tens of 
thousands of farmers have found that 
answer. They use the handy 48-page 
booklet on farm truck care in wartime 
that’s now offered free by Studebaker 
as one of its many continuing trans- 


portation helps. 
For trucks of all makes 


This booklet is no advertising piece in 
any sense. It applies to all makes of 
trucks — it’s written in simple, non- 


BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 





technical language —and it’s conven- 
iently indexed so you can locate the 
right remedy for truck or tire trouble 
in a jiffy. Every farm should have this 
booklet tor quick reference in emer- 
gencies and as a daily guide to better 
truck and tire performance. 


Get your free copy now 


Don’t wait. Get your free copy at once 
from the nearest Studebaker dealer— 
or mail the coupon right away to 
Studebaker headquarters in South 
Bend, Indiana. No charge—no obli- 
gation of any kind. 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and Pacemaker in Automotive Progress 
BUILDER OF WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE 
BOEING FLYING FORTRESS — MULTIPLE - DRIVE 
MILITARY TRUCKS—OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIEL 
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Studebaker Truck Division, Dept.S-11, 
South Bend 27, Indiana 
Please rush to me free and postpaid, 


“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck in Wartime.” 
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LOROX-CLEAN 


help 


food spoilage 
_.protect 
family health FF 


He 
H 


—s = 


G o sm = 
. 
When its 
CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 
clean!” 


Conservina FOOD is patriotic; 
food must not be wasted. America's 
workers help bring Victory...they must 
be kept healthy. An important added 
safeguard for the family’s food and 
the family’s health is a Clorox-Clean 
refrigerator. It's easy to make your 
refrigerator hygienically clean by 
using Clorox in routine cleansing of 
enamel, porcelain, tile, wood sur- 
faces. Clorox disinfects, destroys 
mold, deodorizes, removes stains. 
Simply follow directions on the label. 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 24144 


FREE FROM Caustic |_ “MOVE STAINS 














Cope 1944. Clorox Chemical ( 





ANID 
"es The COINYS Way 


Garden-fresh vegetables and 
fruits canned in tin now mean 
a well stocked larder of full- 
flavored, vitamin-rich foods 
next winter—without any 
ration points. 
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It’s patriotic to can 
at home this year, 
and here's the A B C 
of successful canning: 
A—Choose sound 
products. B—Put in 
cans and seal air- 
tight. C—Cook for 
proper length of time 
at temperature spec- 


ified. 


1944 BURPEE 
CANNING BOOK 


A valuable aid for all home canners. 65 
pages, more than 200 recipes. Send 10c. 

See Burpee’s Modern Canning Equip- 
ment at your Dealer's. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
108 West Liberty Street BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Hextto, Playfellows! 

How time does fly when we are busy. 
Before long we will be back in school 
again. I have enjoyed hearing from you 
about the things you have been doing 
this summer, and how much you’ve 
helped on the farm. 

“Work while you work, and play while 
you play” is her club motto, writes Kath- 
ryn Daugherty of Rensselaer, Indiana, 
and during study-hour the members 
study and learn Bible verses. Isn’t that a 
nice idea? 

Sometimes one of you tells me, “I 
forgot to write last month, but I suppose 
you get so many letters that you didn’t 
miss it.” But I DO! You would be sur- 
prised how familiar your names become. 
If your fun-maker isn’t printed in the 
very next issue don’t be impatient; there 
can be only so many each time. Remem- 
ber that a dollar in War Savings Stamps 
is paid for each one printed, so keep 
sending them. If you know someone who 
would like to join our club, write me his 
name and address, and I’ll send him one 
of our red, white, and blue pins. The 
dues, you know, are simple—a friendly 
letter to me every month from each of 
you, or one letter from your whole club, 
whichever you like. But do let me hear 
from you. And now—some fun! 


= =O 

MAGIC NUMBERS: This is a trick that 
is fun as long as the other players don’t 
know how it is done. You, or someone 
who knows the trick, must be IT. IT 
chooses an assistant to whom he explains 
the trick, then he leaves the room. Theas- 
sistant tells the players to@hoose a num- 
ber from one to 10, whisper it to the 
assistant, and all concentrate on that 
number. When IT is called back, he 
places his fingers on the temples of the 
assistant and tells the players what num- 
ber they are thinking of. (The trick: the 
assistant being careful not to move his 
lips, tightens his jaws (bites hard on his 
own teeth) the right number of times 
and IT can feel the muscles in his temple 
move. ) 


—Tony Snaza, Jr., Grenville, South Dakota. 
= Ff Ff 
TONGUE TWISTER: See how fast you 


can say these without stumbling: 1. 
Pirate Pete put a pickled pumpkin in 
Paul’s pretty pink pigpen. 2. Fisherman 
Frank found few fish with fine features. 
3. Lovely little Lilly likes licking luscious 
licorice. 4. Billy Bates bangs on the bam- 
boo banister with his big black bat. 

—Ruth Harmon, R. 1, Coshocton, Ohio. 
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Oh Baby —my 
Z.B.T. powder 
contains Olive Oil / 





IDEAL FOR TENDER SKIN! Mother, Z.B.T. gives 
baby extra comfort and protection. For long- 
clinging Z.B.T. contains Olive Oil. It is supe. 
rior in “slip”—resists moisture better. 

MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.T. 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on it, 
Notice that the powder doesn’t become caked 
or pasty and the water doesn’t penetrate the 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected, 
Compare with other leading baby powders! 


BABY POWDER 
e WITH OLIVE Obl 
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in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 


unfailingly... 
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GHT STAR BATTERY 0 
&. CLIFTON. W.J.. SANEP 


SUN-PARCHED LIPS 


cooled, soothed, smoothed this 
easy, quick way a 
HERE’S an amazingly effective way 
our Armed Forces have found to 
relieve parched, peeling, blistered 
lips caused by sun, wind and 
weather. Just apply Chap Stick 
promptly. Chap Stick is made 
especially for the lips. It’s gently * 
















medicated. Promotes heal- | 
ing — lubricates. 
Only 25¢ at 
drug counters. 
rr. 


~ Good news for all who 
have discovered how Voss Washers 
stand the wartime test of Quality, Safety 
and Dependability. There'll be Voss Wash- 
ers again come Victory. Remember—only 
Voss has the Electro-Safe Wringer. 
Genuine Voss Repair Parts Are Available 


VOSS BROS, MFG. CO., Davenport, lowa 
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Riddle Rumpus: 1. Why is a soldier 
like a vine? 2. Why does a boy’s night- 
shirt last longer than his day shirt? 3. 
Why is anyone who listens to a drum a 
good judge? 






Answers: ‘sopIs YIOg sIesy 
oy osneo0g *¢ "no i SIPIOM JOAQU oy 
gsneveg “Z ‘slooys pure (s[lIpus}) s[iup 
ol sey pue ‘pourey st sy osned0g *] 
—Clyde Morgan, Osborn, Missouri. 
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PIG IN THE PEN: Select four bases (four 
trees, walls of buildings, sidewalk, or lay 
sticks some distance apart for bases). In 
the middle of this area, make a small pen 
outlined with sticks. Choose IT or THE 
FARMER, who must try to catch other 
players as they run from one base to 
another. Any player he touches must go 
to the PIGPEN. If a player can success- 
fully touch the hand of a PIG, and walk 
with him to the nearest base, without 
having the FARMER catch either him or 
the PIG, the PIG may go free again. If 
any player sets foot in any part of the 
PEN, he must stay there as a PIG until he 
is either rescued or all players are caught 
by the FARMER. This is fun! 


—Marilyn Shinn, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
x 2 


Anne: “‘How did you happen to lose 
your job in the dress shop?” 

Jane: “Well, by simply saying a few 
words to a customer after she had tried 
on 30 or 40 dresses.” 

Anne: “‘What?” 

Jane: ‘‘She said, ‘I wanted something 
more flowing,’ and I told her to go and 
jump in the river!” 

—Caverna Clynch, R. 1, B. 307, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
x * * 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER. How well 
do you know our neighbors? We all hear 
songs about “‘South of the Border’’; the 
following are scrambled names of some 
neighboring countries to the south. One 
dollar in War Savings Stamps for each 
of the three neatest, correct answers. 
RANCAAIUG TEAMLAUGA 
COXMIE NADSOHUR 
LOVADARS TASOC CIRA 
MAANAP 
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CAREFREE 


| meant to do my work today 

But a brown bird sang in the apple tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And all the leaves were calling to me. 


The wind went sighing over the land 
Tossing the grasses to and fro; 

A rainbow held out its shining hand, 
So what could | do but laugh and go? 


—Peggy Skaggs, R. 1, Bertrand, Missouri. 
a 
| THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Sav- 


ings Stamps to each of the following for 
sending in the neatest correct answers to 

- the April Missing letter contest: Beverly 
Jean Werik, R. 1, B. 124, Beresford, 
south Dakota; Wally Schroeder, Quen- 
emo, Kansas; Dorothy Nelson, R. 2, 
Erhard, Minnesota. Congratulations! 

| 





= 2 


Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before August 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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Farm chores are easier with a water 
system. 
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Running water in the milkhouse 
lightens work, aids cleanliness. 























A modern, Crane equipped bath- ,, 
room for better living. 





housework easier. 





A well-planned kitchen makes 














AN 


RUNNING WATER 
WILL BRING YOU 


N° is the time to start your planning 
for a water system after the war. 

Not only will running water lighten many 
of the jobs you have to do on the farm— 
but running water in the house will bring 
your family the comfort and conveniences 
ofa bathroom, modern kitchenand laundry. 

To make sure that your whole system is 
high in quality—that it will operate effi- 
ciently—be sure it carries the name Crane. 
In the complete Crane line you will find 
everything you need from pumps, storage 
tanks, pipe, valves and fittings to beautiful 
bathroom fixtures, kitchen sinks and laun- 
drytubs. And high as the name Crane stands 
for quality, you will find fixtures priced to 
fit the most modest budget. 

In your nearest town there is a plumbing 





contractor who will be able to advise you 
on your new water system—furnish you the 
necessary equipment as soon as govern- 
ment restrictions permit —and see that this 
equipment is properly installed. 

Why not start your planning now? Dis- 
cuss it with your plumbing contractor the 
next time you are in town. 














Crane equipment is a real aid in the 


laundry. 


NE 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


> PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Low- Vacuum 


MILKER 


%* Six years ago, when 
Hinman first announced es 





@e 















that fast milking with the 
10-inch vacuum increases 
both milk and butterfat 


28 high producing purebred Holsteins are Hinman-milked 
at Knollwood Farms, home of high test and good udders. 


production, many were skeptical. But now fast milking is generally recognized 
as essential for top production. Records piled up by Hinman-milked herds, the 


country over, leave no room for doubt. 


*% Daniel I. Mayne, of 325 Beresford Road, Rochester, N. Y., owner of the 
famed Knollwood Farms, writes: “When we heard of the Hinman Milker, it 
was hard to believe that a low-vacuum machine could milk faster than one 
employing a high vacuum such as we had been using. 


* “To our amazement, the Hinman does milk faster and we have very little 
stripping. With the 10-inch vacuum of the Hinman Milker, we get no injury to 
the delicate milk cells of the cow’s udder. A comparison of our records before and 
after installation of the Hinman Milker shows that we have had better udder 

health and a definite increase in butterfat test and 






production with the Hinman.”’ 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 


Oneida, N. Y. 





UUM 


10” LOW-VACUUM MILKER 


















ORANGEBURG Perforated Pipe drains only sur- 
plus water. Water needed by crops is held in soil 
by capillary attraction. Root zones are enlarged— 
important during droughts. This non-metallic pipe 
is also ideal for septic filter beds. 

Made without perforations for tight-line drain- 
age, house-to-septic tank or house-to-sewer lines, 
downspouts, and other non-pressure uses. 

Easy, economical to install. Durable—lasts a life- 
time. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





BURG FIBRE PIPE 


ORANCE 


j 





THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. SF-8 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


1 
Please send literature on Orangeburg Fibre | 
Pipe. Also name of nearest dealer. i 





Address : micbdigscinanatbesd willie 
Be iirhcibtccecsssudsunictintiiionsbaadanetieln es Sarre | 
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VAC -A-WAY ( 
CLEANERS - GRADERS - TREATERS 


IMPROVE YIELDS - plant perfectly 
cleaned, graded seed. Keep out 
weeds — SAVE MONEY by clean- 
ing at home—SELL seed ata 

FARM and CUSTOM sizes. Hand, 
electric or gasoline. Screens oats, 
wheat, barley, soybeans, corn, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, clover, etc. 
SEE DEALER OR WRITE 




















MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


i 
> 


350 Cuts iN fatA 
t { >| 
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4 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


Turn wood lots into cash; help saveother fuels / Fp 

to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; /p Ee 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 00K 
trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with ang 
special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety (Price Lee 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.. D823 Forest Ave.. Ottawa. Kans. 











VETERINARY 


Beware of Teat Tubes 


MorE GOoD UDDERS have been ruined 
thru careless use of milking or teat tubes 
than have ever been helped. In most hard 
milkers it is better to have the veterinar- 
ian perform the rather simple operation 
of splitting the sphincter or circular n 
cle at the teat end than to risk infec: 
by a contaminated, metallic teat tube. 


Mercury and Turkeys 


ONE SHOULD BE especially cautious in 
medicating turkeys by proprietary tab- 
lets containing bichloride of mercury ir 
the drinking water. In one instance 
drug in a dilution of one part to § 

of water caused a heavy loss. 


Watch Sprouting Cockleburs 


Our EXTREMELY wet spring and early 
summer left countless ponds in field and 
pasture. Cockleburs usually sprout as the 
water recedes, and the sprouts may b 
eaten by hogs and sheep. 

Symptoms of poisoning are usually an 
arched back and head thrown backward, 
with the animal finally going down, lying 
on its side, kicking with convulsions, and 
sometimes squealing as if in pain. Eyes 
roll back and show the white part, and 
most animals die if not treated in 12 1 
30 hours after first symptoms are seen. 

Pigs suffering from cocklebur poison- 
ing should be given bacon grease, lard, 
or linseed oil as an antidote. The weed 
can be exterminated if cut down before 
the burs mature. Extermination efforts 
must be continued for two years because 
each mature bur contains two seeds, and 
usually only one of these seeds germinates 
the first year. 


Hereditary Bull-Nose of Shoats 


Anyone who has gone thru a siege of 
necrotic rhinitis, or so-called bull-nose, 
in a drove of shoats really knows the 
meaning of trouble. 

We were always taught that this con- 
dition was linked up with poor sanitation 
plus infection with the rot germ (Ba 
necrophorus). 

True enough, we see less bull-nose in 
this era of raising pigs on clean ground 
than in the old days of permanent hog 
lots, but the trouble can and does occu! 
under faultless sanitary conditions. 

A new slant on the bull-nose problem 
is given by some research work in Russia. 
The Soviet investigators proved to their 
satisfaction that bull-nose is, basically, a 
hereditary flaw. A tendency toward poor 
quality bone formation of the nasal cham- 
bers carries down from boar or sow (0 
offspring. Being faulty and abnormal, 
this bony tissue of the nose is readily in- 
fected and the rot bacillus gets in its dirty 
work as a terminal infection. 

No sow or boar showing the least trace 
of bull-nose should be kept for breeding 
purposes. Shoats showing marked symp- 
toms of the disease should be destroyed. 
They have never been known to recove! 
and gain to profitable weights. 

Here, again, the oft repeated advice 0! 
‘earmark every litter’ may be a help ™ 
sorting out poor breeding stock. END 
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Balked at State Line 


[ From page 25 ] 


that an unbred heifer, even tho reacting 
to the Bang’s blood test on account of 
vaccination, is in no danger of being a 
spreader. 

'On December 3, 1943, the executive 
committee of the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association made the following 
recommendation: 

“In range and semi-range areas, calves 
under 18 months of age, officially vac- 
cinated with brucella abortus vaccine 
Strain 19 when four to eight months of 
age, may be shipped interstate without 
test at time of shipment, when individual- 
ly identified by mark, brand, tattoo, or 
other acceptable identification, and 
when certified by the state sanitary 
official of the state of origin that they 
have been officially vaccinated and 
identified; and that in other areas, calves 
so vaccinated, identified, and certified, 
may be shipped interstate without test at 
time of shipment, provided that they are 
officially certified as coming direct from 
officially brucellosis-free herds.” 


To THIS day very few states have 
changed their rules and regulations to 
conform with the above recommenda- 
tion. Sometimes the exasperated stock- 
man may question which is worse—hav- 
ing no regulations at all or muddling thru 
with regulations that do not dovetail. 
Necessarily, we must have regulations, 
but some state livestock officials seem to 
think the way to control these diseases is 
to pass stringent regulations on the inter- 
state shipment of livestock but, at the 
same time, do very little about control 
among cattle within the boundaries of 
their respective states. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Ohio do not agree as to 
the proper age a calf should be blood- 
tested. Four states require tests after six 
months of age. Illinois requires the test in 
attle over four months of age, Indiana 
ifter five. lowa recognizes calfhood vac- 
ination for exhibition purposes. Minne- 
sota, Which recognizes the calfhood-vac- 
ination plan for the control of Bang’s 
disease in interstate shipment, is the only 
state in the group that is taking the lead 
na practical way. 

If the breed associations would refuse 
to contribute premium money for these 
fairs and shows failing to recognize calf- 
hood vaccination, I believe we would see 
one of these barriers removed. 

Can the livestock interests eliminate 
he barriers to interstate shipment of 
ivestock? The individualist cattlemen in 
1884 went to Congress and had their 
livestock disease problems solved by 
reation of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. The veterinarians of this depart- 
ment did thru years demonstrate various 
liseases could be controlled and eradi- 
cated by the action of the general govern- 
ment co-operating with state authorities. 

Practically the same veterinary per- 
sonnel are in charge of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry today. They are cap- 
able, sincere men, but due to some un- 
lorescen influence that has probably been 
teated by New Deal policies, they seem 
hot to be in a position to take the leader- 
‘tip in the control of livestock diseases as 
they have in the past. This can only be 
arried out by the livestock interests tak- 
ing their problems of uniform interstate 
gulations directly to Congress. END 
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“My back-seat friend 


does the worrying for 





The unseen friend in the 

SPF back seat of Jim’s car rep- 

resents State Farm Mutual, 

the world’s largest automobile insur- 

ance company. He acts as Jim’s “‘law- 

yer-doctor-bankbook”’ all in one, pro- 

tecting him with one of the NEW State 

Farm policies. That means he takes a 

mighty big load of worry off of Jim’s 
shoulders. 

He has something new for you, too. 

Whether you drive little, drive care- 
fully, drive slowly, an accident can hap- 
pen. One accident can wipe out your 
farm, your equipment, your savings. 
Broad auto insurance protection is vital 
to your wartime security. 

To give farmers the greatest possible 
security, State Farm Mutual now offers 
you even broader protection under its 
common-sense, practical More-Insurance- 
for-Your-Money Plan. It’s our sincere 
belief that our mew auto policies give 
you and your family the broadest pro- 
tection for the money ever offered . . . 
and the policies are written so simply 
you can easily see exactly how you are 
protected. 

The cost of all this protection is small 
—without it you take a serious risk. 
Your State Farm agent can show you 
how the new policies apply to you, help 
you with life and fire insurance, too. 
Remember that all auto insurance is 
NOT alike. State Farm policies are 
non-assessable and when you become a 





NEW. | 


. 


"= Employers 1. 


policyholder you are backed by the 
world’s largest auto insurance com- 
pany, with 7,000 representatives at your 
service wherever you drive. See your 
State Farm agent TODAY! Let him 
help you get rid of these worries. 











INSURANCE 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Berkeley, California 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 











FREE TO DRIVERS — INFORMATIVE, NEW BOOKLET 


Mr. G. E. MECHERLE 
State Farm Insurance Companies 8 F-84 
Bloomington, Lllinois 

Please send me your new booklet giving basic 
facts about new auto and personal liability in- 
surance. I understand this request will not obli- 
gate me in any way. 


EET yo SRR Es aS a ne ee ! 

| 
SE ao nk + oR ade cis san | 
City Zone State | 


Buy MORE War Bonds—hold what you have! 
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Hog Floors That Hold 





Author (right) and Jesse Boatman look at 10’x18’ concrete slab used 
by the Boatman brothers, Poweshiek County, lowa. Three-pen houses 
are drawn alongside such slabs, affording floors for sows and litters. Pigs 
moved to pasture at three to four weeks, making room for later batches 





Hog raisers plagued last spring by everlasting rains and bottomless lots 
would have appreciated a concrete feeding floor such as this one on the 
Andrew Souer farm, Keokuk County, lowa. Mr. Souer has gone all-out 
for concrete floors and confines pigs until they reach market size 


Concrete keeps hogs out of filth, saves feed, 
centralizes chores, is a noncritical material 


By E. L. Quaife, 


lowa State College 


ce 

ies spring the mud was so bad it seemed the lots 
were bottomless—the pigs could scarcely wriggle thru it 
It was a real chore to keep them dry and I know con- 
siderable feed was wasted.”’ These were the comments o! 
Paul Williams, large-scale hog raiser of Montgomery 
County, lowa. 

Thousands of Midwestern swine producers have shared 
Williams’ experience, battling the muddiest hog lots see: 
in years. Mr..Williams had a limited feeding-floor spac: 
which aided him greatly in keeping part of his pigs out of 
the mud, and he believes that a larger floor would have 
been of valuable assistance in getting his hog-production 
job done. 

There is no doubt that a feeding floor in connection 
with a permanent hog house, or used in conjunction wit! 
movable houses, could be one of.the most valuable assets 
on the farm. There is no priority on cement; it is on 
building product which can be easily obtained. 

William Marsaw and son of Blackhawk County, Iowa, 
have a fine, central hog house with concrete floors on 
either side. ‘The Marsaws raise early spring and early {al 
pigs. The spring litters are confined to the house and 
floors until weaning time; they are then turned on alfal! 
pasture. They remain on alfalfa until weighing about 
175 pounds, then are returned to the feeding floor fo: 
finishing in confinement. The fall pigs are fed out during 
the winter on the floors. 

The floors are kept clean with hose and frequent use of 
the shovel. Pigs are raised clean because they have n 
opportunity to become wormy or infected with necr 
thru contact with hog-lot soil. 

The Knudson brothers, Marshall County, Iowa, hav 
a large slab of concrete in their yard upon which they 
draw movable houses for farrowing. ‘The sows and litters 
remain on the concrete until houses and pigs are pulled 
to the fields. 


The Boatman brothers of Poweshiek Turn to page 64 


Pictures below courtesy Hormel Farmer 





Sows and litters on concrete feeding floor in Minnesota. Pigs raised 
this way are clean, have no opportunity to become wormy or infected 
with necro thru contact with filth. Some producers move pigs from lot 
to pasture, later returning to concrete for a final fattening period 
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Sometimes concrete wallows or dipping vats are constructed as part of 
the feeding floor, such as this one located on a Minnesota farm. Here 
are combined the many advantages of concrete feeding floors with the 
opportunity for hogs to keep cool under relatively sanitary condition’ 
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RIDICULOUS? SURE... But no more far-fetched than feeding a cow the same mineral feed 
that you would give a hen to help her lay eggs—or a hog to help him make pork. 


It takes one combination of minerals to do the best 
egg-making job—entirely different combinations to 
do the best jobs of making milk, wool and mutton, 
pork or beef. 


Feeding circumstances also make a big difference in 
mineral needs. A hog needs one mineral combination 
on pasture —an entirely different combination in the 
feed lot. And this is just as true of dairy cows, beef 
cattle and sheep. 


That is why Moorman’s uses different proportions 
of many mineral ingredients to make 12 different 
mineral feeds for 6 classes of livestock and poultry. 
Each of the 12 is tailor-made to fit both the need and 


the method of feeding. And each supplies all the 
minerals needed to do the specific job. 


You actually feed tailor-made MoorMan Mineral Mix- 
tures for less than you could feed all-purpose “shot- 
gun” mixtures because your profits are greater when 
you feed minerals the tailor-made Moorman way, 


Included in the MoorMan line are Complete Mineral 
Feeds that are tailor-made for hogs on pasture... 
hogs in feed lot... grazing cattle. .. fattening cattle 
... dairy cows on pasture ... dairy cows on full 
grain feed... grazing sheep ... fattening sheep 
... poultry... and horses. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. L-72, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Signs that point to 
VIGOR and “MINERAL HEALTH” 






Alertness — vigor — strong, straight top- 
lines — wide, level rumps — well-sprung 
ribs—length and depth of body—bloom 
of coat. You can spot well-bred, well-fed 
calves every time! 

Growing calves need, in addition to other 
essential nutrients, plenty of calcium 
and phosphorus in their rations, plus 
sufficient Vitamin D to help speed 
mineral assimilation. 


All through the life cycle there’s a need 
for abundant calcium, phosphorus and 
Vitamin D —in calf meals, in fitting (dry 
cow), and milking rations. 

That is why it is important to look for 
the words “Irradiated Dry Yeast” on the 
tag of the feeds, minerals or concentrates 
you buy. For Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast is a dependable, economical 
source of Vitamin D. 


$ 9:50 POSTPAID 5-POUND 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


If you cannot secure rations containing 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast, send 
$3.50 for a 5-lb. trial bag. Postpaid. Contains 
enough to fortify feeds for 10 cows for a year. 
Directions for all four-footed animals inside 
package. Address Desk SF-8. 


FREE BOOKLET. Just off the press. Tells 


you about the value of 
Vitamin D for four- soosed animals. Send for 
your copy. Address Desk SF-8. 
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For Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 











CORE 
SHOULDER 


Keep horse 
at work 





The best way to keep bruises, 
strains, swellings from causing ex- 
pensive “lay-ups” is to attend to 
them right away with Absorbine. 


A stand-by for over 50 years, 
Absorbine is used by many leading 
veterinarians to help prevent con- 
gestive troubles from becoming per- 
manent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. 
By speeding blood flow to injury it 
helps carry off congestion. Usually 
swelling is relieved, in a few hours! 
Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works 
to clear up injury, as it has on many 
others, you'll agree Absorbine is worth 
many times its cost. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 














Since Parmak 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
PARMA K, 


ELEcrric FENCER 


SEE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 
WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 
PARKER-McCRORY MFC. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PORKY’S 
Lonesome 


4) Came 








Amazing new 
Gehl develop- 
ment replaces 

ay-loader, 
hoist, forks, silo filler, blow- 
er, corn binder—saves a lot 
of man-hours and heavy work. Picks up, chops DRY HAY 
and blows it into mow. Picks up and cuts GRASS SILAGE 
that is cut and windrowed. Picks up and chops straw, 
after combine, which can be stored in less space and 
makes better bedding. ArracuMeEnt for cutting sTaND- 
ING CORN, chops and drops it into wagon, blows it into 
silo. A two-plow tractor or Jeep handles the Gehl 
Forage Harvester. This year’s production is sold out, 
but there may be one in your vicinity which you could 
see. Write if interested. 

We also manufacture Hay Chopper Silo Fillers, Hammer 
Mills, Portable a's Mounted Mills . Coal Stokers. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. 

Established 1967" Dept. MH-502, West Bend, Wis. 
















Blatchford’s 
CALF 
MEAL 
OR 
CALF 
PELLETS 


See your Feed 
— or write 
103 


Blaseterds viuesae 
ILLINOIS 


_For Tractors 


—Makes wood sawing 
fast and easy. Can cut 
enough wood to pay for 
itself quickly. Easily 
moved while attached. Big 
heavy blade. FREE details. 
( OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

2 W823 Oak Ave.. Ottawa, Kans. 















Hog Floors That Hold 
[ From page 62 | 


County, Iowa, who raise annually 
wards of 1,500, have a number of 1(’x 
18’ concrete slabs alongside which 
drawn three-pen houses. The sows farrow 
in the houses and with their litters have 
access to the floors. When the pigs ar 
three to four weeks of age they are moved 
to pasture, and another group of 
occupy the houses. As many as nin¢ 
and their litters use an individual sla} 
and movable house during farrowi: 


ire 


Tuese producers have the equi; 

to keep these early-farrowed pigs out « 
the mud, and they centralize their chores 
when weather and hog lots are inc! 

to be mean, 


Perhaps the greatest saving of feed by 
use of a floor comes when handling fal 
pigs. Seven out of 10 hog producers 


shovel ear corn upon the ground. Often- 
times the winter is open and the 
muddy. Much grain is lost when 
under such circumstances. 

Such use as is made of concrete { 
by the Marsaws, Knudsons, and B 
mans will appeal to a large proportio: 
hog producers who have early 
Farmers whose pigs are farrowe 
April and May out on pasture will 
find so much use for a feeding floo: 
cept for: their fall pigs. 


al 
SOME hog raisers have gone all- 

the use of concrete and confine spring 
pigs to the floor until market size. Pro- 
ducers on heavy, flat, poorly-drained 
soil, in particular, have resorted to 1! 
plan in order to meet the disease 
parasite problems. As Harold L 
Blooming Prairie, Minnesota, says 
‘“‘Nowadays flat ground means trouble 
with hogs.” 

Complete confinement also has an ap- 
peal for the producer with a smal! 
tensively-cultivated farm near tow! 
city. But, on the other hand, it does 1 
offer comparable advantages to the hog 
raiser having the larger, more diver- 
sified farm with considerable past 
land. 

Raising hogs on concrete does give the 
pig a chance to avoid the infection of old 
lots and saves feed. It centralizes the 
work near to shelter, feed, and wate! 
keeps the hogs under close observatior 
and affords the opportunity to develop 


Hormel Farmer 


'> 





Eighty-four pigs from 10 sows averaged more 
than 200 pounds in 180 days when fattened 
on concrete by Viggo Sorenson, Freebom 
County, Minnesota. Note equipment, layout 
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hog production to a high degree of effici- 
ency. 

On the other hand, those who attempt 
to confine pigs their entire lifetime to a 
floor must realize that all difficulties in 
hog raising are not overcome. Nature 
would have the pig farrowed out on the 
ground, probably late in the spring. 
There, the little pigs, when but a few 
davs old, would have a chance to get a 
bite of green grass or get their noses into 
the ground and thus early in their lives 
take into their systems such needed 
minerals as iron, copper, calcium, and 
phosphorus. When pigs are confined to a 
pen or floor, even for a week or two, 
anemia is likely to develop. 


ProvipING clean, sod dirt for little 
pigs when a few days old has been w idely 
adopted, and those most successful with 
the confinement method, such as John 
Hendricks of Muscatine County, lowa, 
add finely-ground copperas (14 pound to 
100 pounds of dirt), Mr. Hendricks also 
aids dirt to the feed, so he is certain the 
pigs eat it. Harold Long of Minnesota 
furnishes dirt every other day with ground 
limestone sprinkled over it. 

A good mineral mixture available at all 
times is essential, and it would be advis- 
able to mix at least three percent into the 
protein supplement. Pigs on concrete 
may develop a “‘goose step” action with 
the hind legs. Manganese sulphate in the 
mineral mixture seems to prevent this. 

A very satisfactory mineral mixture 
fed at the Iowa State College Experiment 

tation to pigs on concrete consists of 20 
pounds salt, 50 ground, raw limestone, 
27.85 special steamed bonemeal, 2 iron 
oxide, .01 copper sulphate, .10 mangan- 


ese sulphate, and .04 potassium iodide. YS, 4 ; ‘es of 

; Pi »S on concrete must gain rapidly and 

¢ : é P “ww ey f/f) 
ffed a good ration should put on pounds § 2) — MORE 1A 4 
I a gO p 1p pa (G2 . C7 (7 


as fast as under any other conditions. 
variety of feeds, however, must be fed to 








‘ stimulate the appetite and furnish the In this year’s battle for more food, many Wood Bros. Threshers and Combines give 
necessary proteins and vitamins. more acres have been plowed, planted, and __ better, faster separation with less power. 
b Harold Long of Minnesota says, “I cultivated. But ultimate victory on the Rubber Husking Rolls in Wood Bros. Corn 
: feed shelled corn or ground shelled corn “Food Front’ hinges on the harvest. Pickers reduce shelling, and deliver cleaner 
‘ mixed with ground oats or wheat. I keep It won’t be hard for farmers with Wood corn: One man or a boy can operate 
a rack of alfalfa hay before pigs all the Bros. machines to harvest more in °44. the combine or the picker. 
. time and mix about 25 percent ground They can mobilize their equipment to go A limited number of Wood Bros. 1944 
d alfalfa in with my protein supplement. I into fields at exactly the right time ... Model Threshers, Combines, and Corn 
. also feed some skim milk, and sometimes when crops are ripe . . . and come out Pickers will be available. If your Ferguson 
feed a slop of milk and ground oats with a faster with bigger yields and better quality. dealer cannot supply you one of these new 
little salt and ground limestone added Special features save more grain, help machines, by all means let him condition 
D to it.” off-set the shortage of harvest hands, and your present onesfor a victorious harvest, or 
Mr. Hendricks dry-feeds as well as reduce harvesting costs. ask him for the name of a nearby Wood Bros, 
i slops his hogs on concrete. He soaks his For example, Rotary Straw Walkers in owner who will help you in an emergency, 
shelled corn about 12 hours and feeds it 
three times per day. WOOD BROS. THRESHER WOOD BROS. THRESHER CO. 
Hogs on concrete should be fed to A smooth running, Des Moines, lowa 


easy-to-feed thresher. 


weigh between 200 and 225 pounds in 
live or six months’ time. The spring pigs 


Designed for clean 
threshing. Built to 

































, “ Last. Rots Stra 
should be off the floor ahead of the fall albecs eine aan. WO00 1] B ROS 
pigs, and vice versa. Producers cannot _ separation with bd 
q P38 pow * 
aflord to keep hogs on concrete and take yr setae HARVEST MACHINES 
seven to eight months to reach weights of WOOD BROS. COMBINE 
295 9 A big capacity, one- 
. 4) to 240 pounds. man combine that 
puts more clean grain Wood Bros. Threshers, Combines, 
i LOORS must be kept reasonably clean, io oe atinn and Corn Pickers are sold exclusive- 
otherwise the very purpose of the floor is bindin’, shockin’ and ly by your Ferguson dealer who also 
defeated. Water under pressure aids in pitchin.” sells the Ford Tractor with Fer- 
snail’ @eaniee.- Sen bei 
keeping the floor clean. WOOD BROS. CORN PICKER een 1 tem. See him for your 
Mr. Long, however, has water under Turne the drudgery of SPE vee. wee ee 
" nie “cc a pickin and tossin into 
pressure, but he Says, I clean the floor \ the comfort of “sittin’ and 
good once a day, and the worst spots Gotvtal meee? aenee 
. o ping ar ant ubber 
twice. I use an 18-inch push broom, and aliens Bells oak gnase 
re lake a five-gallon pail of water and slosh clean corn in the crib. 
od the water over the floor and then brush it 
m well with the broom. I like this way just i rae 
yut a well or better than using a hose.” FOOD FIG ot T Ss 
Mr. Viggo Sorenson [ Turn to page 68 ees ars ae 
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ODULAR WORMS retard the growth of 
hogs... cause them to lose weight... . 
make them anemic. There is only one 
known drug effective 
against nodular worms... 
and that is Phenothiazine. 
This same drug also re- 
moves troublesome asca- 
rids orroundwormsin hogs. 
Internal parasites in live- 
stock and poultry have cost uncountable 
dollars in lost meat, wool and hides... but 
Phenothiazine now offers you real help. 
Not only in your fight against worms in 
hogs, but also most stomach worms and 
intestinal round worms in sheep, goats, 
and cattle; cecal worms in poultry; large 
and small strongyles in horses and mules. 
Phenothiazine can be 
used in any of several con- 
venient forms: boluses, 
pellets, drench, or asa pow- 
der with feed or salt. To 
hogs, it is usually adminis- 
tered in powder form, 
mixed with dry feed, or as pellets. 

Phenothiazine has been called the“near- 
est approach to the ideal worm remover 
yet discovered,”’ it removes more kinds 
of worms from more kinds 
of animals than any other 
known drug. 

Products containing 
Du Pont Phenothiazine 
are made by many manu- 
facturers of stock reme- 
dies and veterinary supplies. See your 
regular dealer. Write for your copy of 
“The Story of Phenothiazine.” E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Du Pont 
Phenothiazine 








Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














Peppy Pullets Preferred 


By Walter Hunt 


Mr. AND MRS. Norman Rom raised 
White Leghorns profitably for more than 
10 years, but since Pearl Harbor poultry 
problems haven’t been the same on their 
90-acre farm in Aitkin County, Minne- 
sota. 

Changed situations, along with a sense 
of duty, have put it right up to the Roms 
to solve new problems and at the same 
time maintain production a little higher 
than before. Vigorous pullets, from high- 
producing stock, well-grown on an ample 
ration, and then sheltered and carefully 
fed in a comfortable, sanitary laying 
house, have been the answer. 

Relative to the feed question, Rom 
began the story of their experience. 
Whether you buy them or raise them, 
grains and supplements are more costly 
today, judged by their relationship to the 
price received for eggs, than three years 
ago. The margin has narrowed and that, 
he says, is an important factor in putting 
on the pressure for a better job of man- 
agement. The way Rom figures, he 
can’t allow the birds to drop below a 
yearly average of 170 to 175 eggs each. 
A biddy that isn’t living up to that stand- 
ard has to move out and make room for 
the others. 


Acutevinec that production average 
on this farm takes 40 pounds of mash plus 
40 pounds of scratch grain, or a little 
more, per hen—a total of 80 to 85 pounds 
a year. It’s an easy calculation to deter- 
mine the cost. 

You can reckon it like this, too, if you 
wish: On the average farm about seven 
acres are required to grow enough grains 
for 100 hens laying 175 eggs a year each, 
not counting rations for raising replace- 
ments or the skim milk that may be used. 
Crux of making it pay, according to the 
Rom standard, is to get at least two eggs 
for every pound of mash and whole grain 
that goes into a bird. Production below 
that level may be not only unprofitable 
but also wasteful of feed and land, because 
a scanty producer eats almost as much 
as a good one. 


Turu such observations gleaned from 
their experiences Mr. and Mrs. Rom 
have taken their cue. Formerly they kept 
over some yearling hens the second win- 
ter in a separate laying pen, but that has 
been discontinued in favor of additional 
vigorous pullets. While hens in the flock 





Pullets on Rom farm shortly before going into laying house. Range shelter in background 


did well thru fall and winter, they were 
not, on an annual basis, as efficient users 
of feed and labor as pullets. Furthermore, 
Rom believes, they are more vulnerable 
to disease and other adverse conditions. 


Rom, therefore, has given increased 
attention to raising pullets, and, as he 
explained, much depends on summer and 
early fall management to get them off 
right to the best use of feed. When we 
visited the farm, the pullets were on range 
not used the previous year and they had 
access to alfalfa pasture. For shade and 
protection, he has provided range shelters 
built of native lumber, with roof of rough- 
sawed boards lapped one on another. 
Ample fresh water is piped to range 
fountains, and it is being consumed at the 
rate of 12 to 15 gallons daily per 100 
pullets. 

These birds arrive as chicks at the 
farm in April and come from an ap- 
proved hatchery having flocks with sat- 
isfactory production records. Living in 
clean quarters, the chicks receive a com- 
mercial grower ration until four months 
old. Cockerels are disposed of earlier. 

In August the ration is changed grad- 
ually to this home-mixed laying formula: 
800 pounds middlings, 100 bran, 400 
ground oats, 400 ground corn, 400 meat 


scraps, 8 salt, 20 calcium, 40 alfalfa leaf 


meal, and 3 gallons of ordinary cod-liver 
oil or equivalent. The pullets get all they 
want of this ration. [ Turn to page 68 








Mr. and Mrs. Rom check their ventilator 
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GIVE YOUR COWS THEIR 


FULL —" RATION 


PROPERLY FED COWS 
MAKE MILK LIKE THIS 








BUILD TWO 
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OWS on PASTURE 


Build two hayracks. Write General Mills for 
detailed drawing. 


7 
Fence off a small, dry, well-drained pasture field 
as near the barn as possible. 


* 
Put your cows out in this field at night instead of 
in the regular pasture. 


© 

Put one of the hayracks in the lot and fill it with 

hay. Grain your cows in the morning in the barn. 

Give them their regular barn or winter quantity, 
based on their milk productior 


* 
Set up the other hayrack in the regular pasture 
field, and put your cows out in this pasture during 
the day. Don’t leave them out more than a half day 
in real hot weather. 


- 
Note that the cows eat a surprisingly large quantity 
of hay regardless of the excellence of the pasture. 
+ 

This program will enable you to avoid under- 

feeding of grain and roughage due to: 

1. Refusal of all or part of regular grain feeding 
because hunger has been dulled by filling up on 
watery pasture. 

2. High water content of lush spring pasture 
which prevents cow from getting the total 
roughage nutrients needed even though she eats 
her fill. 

3. Lack of available grass in hot, dry, summer 
weather. 

4, Cow’s inability to get, or to consume, enough 
pasture grass to give her the full roughage 
feeding needed to hold up milk production and 
body weight. 

* 

With this program your cows should make milk 

in late summer as shown by the graph at the left. 

The graph at the right shows what may happen 

when no hay is fed with pasture and cows get too 

little roughage. 


* 
Enjoy the extra dollars of profit that greater pro- 
duction will give you during July, August, Sep- 
tember and October. By maintaining a high 
summer milk level you get greater production 
during the following fall and winter. 


GENERAL MILLS 
Larro Feeds 


SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DETROIT DEPT. 30 


ALL OVER 
AMERICA 3} 
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THE OTHER ~ 
HAYRACK OUT IN ~— 
YOUR PASTURE FIELD 

* 
POORLY FED COWS HAVE 


A SUMMER SLUMP LIKE THIS 
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For Rapid Growth-Early Maturity 
This year your birds need the benefit of 
a good tonic and conditioner to help them 
reach full maturity early. Tonax in their 
mash provides growing birds with needed 
blood-building elements, trace minerals 
and reliable stimulants. Contains mild 
astringents to help relieve swollen intes- 
tinal tissue—also Nicotine and other drugs 
for control of Large Round Worms. Fine 
for layers, too! No “fillers” in TONAX; 
100% active ingredients. Convenient and 
inexpensive. Only 1 Ib. to 100 Ibs. of mash. 
Give your birds TONAX regularly —it 
pays! 2 Ibs., 75c; 6 Ibs., $2. At 
your Lee Dealer (Drug, Hatchery 
or Feed Store). 
GEO. H, LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 




























kill here 
the SAFER 


witt ATLACIDE “Chicrate 


® Destroys BINDWEED, CANADA THISTLE, 
JOHNSON GRASS and all other weeds. 

@ Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 

® Non-Poisonous. Easy to use—apply in dry 
form, or as a spray. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept.5 6225 West 66th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Peppy Pullets Preferred 
[ From page 66 | 


It is the same ration they receive free- 
choice, with whole-wheat and cracked 
yellow corn, in the laying house later. 
Five feet of feed trough are provided for 
each 50 birds. Only the best quality grain 
obtainable, Rom believes, pays in the 
poultry ration, and he is especially em- 
phatic about using plump, heavy oats in 
the ground mash. Like many others, he 
has found of late that meat scraps are 
available as a protein source and some- 
times are easier to obtain than soybean 
meal. Managed thus, the Rom pullets 
at five months weigh between four and 
five pounds apiece. They are well-devel- 
oped, clear-eyed, and peppy! 

At five months, it is soon time for them 
to go into the laying house to replace last 
year’s flock. Rom whitewashes the inside 
walls, scrubs the roosts, nests, floor, and 
all equipment, and replaces windows 
which are removed for the summer. 
Final touch inside the laying house is a 
fresh layer of wood shavings for litter. He 
prefers them to straw because, as he con- 
tends, they do not mat and they keep the 
floor drier and cleaner. 

“Mares and does may live on oats,” 
said Mrs. Rom with a broad grin on her 
face and a twinkle in her eye, “‘but pullets 
like and need a variety, and we believe 
the right variety in feed controls canni- 


balism. Therefore, I collect surplus cab- 
bage, beet tops, and lettuce from our la 
garden and feed them in the laying house 
as long as these green vegetables las 
Then Norman puts away culls from an 
acre of potatoes and feeds a few of these 
daily all winter. He also stores some ordi- 
nary yellow pumpkins and cuts up tw 
of them daily for 250 pullets. I belie, 
too, that these things contribute to the 
very low mortality rate in our flock. 

“Our feeds are supplemented with al! 
the skim milk we can spare from our milk- 
ing herd. We like to feed it continuously. 
Large, healthy pullets will consume skim 
milk in the laying house at the rate of 10 
pounds daily for 100 birds. When we can 
entirely replace water with skim milk, it 
is safe to reduce the meat scraps in the 
mash by 50 percent.” 

Taking up the story again, Rom said: 
“We find it pays to keep culling in mind 
every day. We cull any unthrifty birds 
and those with small, pale combs and 
wattles, hard, firm abdomen, and, after 
the laying season is well underway, those 
with yellow pigment in shanks and toes 
and at the base of the beak. 

“All these practices,” Rom summed 
up, “comprise the summer-and-fall pul- 
let plan that is getting the job done under 
present conditions on this farm.’’ END 





Hog Floors That Hold 
[ From page 65 | 


of Freeborn County, Minnesota, turns 
the hose on the floor each day and push 
brooms the litter down the drain hole. 
He says the pigs use one end of the floor 
for their litters. 

Some shade is essential for pigs on con- 
crete. This may be provided by the cen- 
tral house or specially constructed. It is 
not advisable, however, to have the whole 
area covered because there is something 
to be gained by having the sun striking 
most of the floor so as to keep it dry. 

Can pigs be produced as cheaply in 
confinement as on pasture? This is a 
question which is pertinent. 

Slightly more labor is involved with 
the confinement method. All manure and 
feed must be hauled. No use is made of 
pasture except for breeding stock. 

The actual feed cost will probably be 
slightly higher in the case of confine- 
ment, where conditions are equal. The 
summary of experimental data compar- 
ing fattening hogs, on pasture as com- 
pared to dry lot shows slightly more feed, 
especially protein supplement, in dry-lot 
feeding. 

No accurate data are available from an 
individual farm comparing costs on pas- 
ture against the confinement method, 
altho figures cited by Edward Ringhofer, 
Steele County, Minnesota, check quite 
closely with experiment station data 
when he says it takes about 320 pounds of 
grain to produce 100 pounds of pork on 
pasture, whereas it took about 360 
pounds in dry lot. On the other hand, Mr. 
Long, in comparing costs of his poorly- 
doing pigs on flat land, says he can pro- 
duce hogs one-fourth cheaper in confine- 
ment. 

Costs on either pasture or concrete 
could run high or low depending upon 
feeds, health of pigs, and management. 


As the country grows older and hog 
production becomes intensified, feeding 
floors will undoubtedly gain recognition 
as a very necessary adjunct to the busi- 
ness of successful pork production, They 
will perform an important function as a 
factor in maintaining good health in the 
herd and in the conservation of feed. The 
extent of their use may well vary with the 
individual farm. 

Feeding floor plans may be obtained 
by writing to the Extension Service, 
lowa State College, Ames, Lowa. END 



























































“Wasn't it swell of Dad to 
letus have the cartonight?" 
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When listless, work-weary farm machines perk 


up again -- ; when over-age veterans Tum as 
Better d 
ealers fr 
om 


though “i last forever - * * when newer 
engines pile J s, without trouble 
n the owners Guiies tts ten 


or repairs— 

specify “something special” in motor oils. 
It’s the Pennsylvania oil especially refinec 
to resist sludge, varnish and other enemies of 
trouble-free engine performance. To try it 
yourself, just drive in at the yellow oval sig®, 
ask for Pennzoil—and sound your 7, so there’ 


be no mistake. 


PENNZOIL F 
ARM OILS A 
ND LUBRICANTS ' 


Pennzoil M 

eter Oil - 

Tractor B. T. & T. Oil + 

Chassis Lubricants Oil Gear Lubricants 


*Repi 
egistered trade mark 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n Permit No. 2 
Pennzoil Diesel! Oils 


PENNZOIL 
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There are not enough hours in the “culls” especially when protein 


day to spend time nursing along 
unthrifty livestock and _ poultry. 
Deworm with Nema Capsules and 
Nemazene Tablets. Disinfect with 
Kreso Dip No. 1. You will be 
pleased with the thorough results. 
It is a criminal waste of good feed 
to raise unprofitable “‘runts’” and 


feeds are scarce. Parke-Davis prod- 
ucts are dependable, easy to use and 
low in cost. Order from your drug- 
gist well in advance of needs. It 
will help him get you what you 
want when you want it. Write for 
free booklets on ‘‘Farm Sanitation” 


and worming. 


Animal Industry Division—Desk 21 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. - 


DRUG STORES 


SGit PARKE-DAVIS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS 
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TILITY BUILDING 


Ready for Erection — Easily Demountable 


REILCO unis 


READY FOR ERECTION... 
EASILY DEMOUNTABLE 


This structure is already made. It comes to you in panel sections which are 
engineered and precision-built in Rilco factories for tight, weather proof 
fit. Simply join panels together with bolts and cleats. Built extra strong for 
extra wear. Buildings are demountable. Can be moved from farm or sold. 

Basic size is 18’ wide by 16’ long. Can be any length by adding 4’ 
intermediate panels. 

As a poultry house, side panels are furnished with chick doors, and with 
or without windows. End panels have 2 windows and batten door. Floor 
sections optional. No skids or roofing supplied by Rilco. This house gives 
maximum floor area, adequate head room, no excess space to be heated. 

As a low-cost cottage or small home of pleasing appearance, side panels 
with special dormers, as illustrated, are furnished. This provides extra 
head room and generous window area. Front door glazed 

Quality construction. Lumber throughout is carefully selected, thor- 
oughly seasoned, full-thickness. Shop coat of paint sealer applied at factory. 


PLAN NOW to Builb THE RILCO way 


There’s a Rilco laminated wood rafter for every type of farm building — 
dairy and general purpose barns of one and two story—brooder and 
laying houses, central hog houses, machine sheds, corn crib—granary 
and small house. 

Rilco rafter arches are the strongest known type of framing. Used by 
Army and Navy in hangars, drill halls. Engineered and factory-built by 
Rilco. Rilco rafters are single unit framing members continuous from 
foundation to roof ridge. Anchored at sill and joined at ridge with special 
metal connectors. Make stronger, more durable, more wind-resistant 
buildings. Rilco glued lamination with special structural glues are 4 times 
stronger than nailed arches. Delivered to your farm for fast and accurate 
erection, they save time, labor, material. Build better buildings of pleasing 
design the Rilco Way 

See your Lumber Dealer or write for details—no obligation —state 
kind and size of building you plan to build 


RILC LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


A Weyerhaeuser Institution 
1588S—1st National Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








Dairy’s Postwar Dollar 
[ From page 25 | 


butter available for civilians but also 
more of the so-called butter substitutes, 
At present, many vegetable and other : 
are being used primarily for indust: 
purposes. When this industrial outlet cis- 
appears, or at least shrinks in size, larg 
quantities of these oils will be processed 
for edible use. They will be cheap and 
they can be made quite nutritious. 


Quality and Efficiency. During 
war, quality production often has bee: 
sacrificed in favor of quantity production. 
If the dairy industry wishes to regain and 
rebuild its butter market, it must concen- 
trate on quality. Cream for butter must 
be of the finest; sanitary conditions of th 
best. Producers of a poor product will 
find themselves without customers. 

Top-quality butter, on the other hand, 
will always sell, provided, of course, we 
take steps to avoid another depressior 
Dairy groups will have the responsibilit 
of convincing consumers of the value of 
butter. 

Upgrading of butter and cheese | 
been prevalent. Local health authorities 
have relaxed fluid-milk standards. Ic: 
cream quality undoubtedly is lower than 
in prewar years, and undoubtedly has 
lost many sales even today when demand 
is high. 

If such practices are continued into the 
postwar period, the entire dairy industr 
will suffer. Those who have established a 
wartime reputation for such practices 
will be in a particularly unfortunate 
position. When marketing conditions get 
back to normal, quality and efficiency 
necessarily will be the twin guides of 
every dairy farmer and dairy manu- 
facturer who wants to stay in business 


The Creamline. The war has focused 
new attention on the value of milk below 
the creamline. This was the inevitable 
result of supplies short in relation to 
needs. 

When peace returns, however, and 
milk again is plentiful, we can expect 
that the creamline once more will be 
stressed. Surplus fat probably will be 
used as in the past to attract sales ol 
fluid milk. 

Some of the war-inspired recognition 
of the importance of solids-not-fat un- 
doubtedly will carry over into the postwar 
period, however. Congressional sanct 
of the designation, “‘nonfat milk solid 
to replace the designation, “skim mil 
is evidence of the efforts now being m 
to improve the peacetime sales appea 
that portion of milk lying below 
creamline. 

The July issue of Successful Farr 
presented on page 22 a discussion o! 
new plan, developed at the University 
Wisconsin, for paying producers for b 
fat and solids-not-fat. This system was 
devised because old methods of paying 
for milk have grown less and less satis 
factory during a period when war has 
added emphasis to the value of milk 
below the creamline. 

There have been enormous increases 
in facilities for the processing of skim 
milk. Likewise, there has been a substan- 
tial diversion from farm-separated cream 
to whole milk. 

These milk solids at present are in de- 
mand by war agencies and by Lend- 
Lease. Prices for these solids are much 
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higher than at any other time in our 
history. 

The adjustment of the production to 
domestic sales will be a major problem. 
New uses undoubtedly will be found for 
milk powder. There is, however, a real 
question as to whether these uses will take 
up the entire production. 

Powdered whole milk has become an 
important product in the war. From a 
production of less than 20 million pounds 
annually before the war, the production 
in 1944 will be more than 130 million 
pounds. Only 10 percent of this supply is 
available for domestic consumers—the 
balance goes to our soldiers abroad, to 
our Allies, and to prisoners of war (thru 
the Red Cross). 

This milk will be available for domes- 
tic use after the war and may find ready 
acceptance by consumers. It is a product 
that reqvires unusual skill in manufac- 
turing. Quality of raw product and well- 
equipped plants are of prime importance 
in its manufacture. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that powdered whole milk and 
powdered nonfat milk solids will be 
found on the shelves of the grocery store 
in packages equivalent to a quart of milk. 


Regional Competition. Due partly to 
the influx of war workers into the South 
and partly to the generally higher in- 
come level which now prevails, consump- 
tion of fluid milk in the South as well as 
in other parts of the United States defi- 
nitely has increased. It is possible that 
this newly-acquired food habit may be 
rooted strongly enough to flourish to some 
degree in peacetime. The increasing in- 
dustrialization of the South also would 
tend to build up milk consumption. 

On the other hand, many war workers 
probably will leave the South, and this 
may require an adjustment in dairy cow 
numbers. It is also possible that the South 
may have some surplus milk to sell in 
postwar years. There has been a substan- 
tial increase in cow numbers in the 
South, and many farmers, discouraged 
over cotton, have become dairymen. 


Efficient Distribution. War Food Order 
No. 11—the milk-marketing economies 
order—was issued largely at the request 
of the milk industry, and it is being re- 
tained because the industry in general 
wants it retained. The marketing econo- 
mies achieved as a result of the order, 
while small, are nonetheless important. 
l'hey have enabled dealers to distribute 
more milk for less money, as well as con- 
serve manpower and materials needed in 
the war effort. Unless these economies 
are retained, the cost of distribution is 
bound to go up when the war ends. 
[here have been many other econo- 
mies in milk distribution. Every-other- 
day delivery has resulted in larger loads 
and substantial economies. We have seen 
standardization of bottles and the elim- 
ination of special delivery services, ex- 
pensive caps, and many other items 
which have added to costs. Competition, 
of course, may force these back to some 
degree, but handlers probably will en- 
deavor to keep many of these savings. 
War has brought far-reaching changes 
in dairying, has accelerated trends al- 
ready underway. Many of these changes 
are fundamental and here to stay; 
others will vanish in the wake of peace- 
time developments. Some of these 
changes have hurt and will continue to 
hurt some sectors of the industry. But, by 
and large, dairying should gain. END 
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MR. G. R. ENGLISH, with his son and 
partner, operates a large poultry enter- 
prise near Binghamton, New York. 
Mr. English Sr. has been a poultry man 
for more than thirty years. 

The English incubator battery has a 
capacity of 32,000 chicks per hatch! 
10,000 adult birds can be comfortably 
housed! 

“I made quite an investigation of in- 
sulation materials before I built,’’ Mr. 
English says. “‘And I soon came to the 
conclusion that Insulite products of- 








I’m glad I built 


with 


INSULITE 


says 
G. R. ENGLISH 


Prominent New York State Farmer 





fered the greatest strength, weather- 
resistance and insulation value. I’ve 
never regretted the day I built with 
Insulite.” 


You, too, can use Insulite with equal 
success, in new construction, or for 
insulating old structures. Besides offer- 
ing effective insulation, Insulite sheath- 
ing has a bracing strength four times 
that of ordinary wood sheathing, 
horizontally applied. Send today for 
free building plans— use convenient 
coupon. 








@ Note the large surface one Insu- @ Insulate old buildings with @ Finish an attic room in odd 
lite board covers. (Up to 48 sq. ft.) Insulite. Merely nail Insulite to hours. Insulite creates charming, 
One nailing—and you cover a big existing studding and joists—you modern interiors and insulates 
space, a great saving in time In- then build a wall of insulation into your attic at the same time. Insulite 
sulite is easy to saw, fits quickly the structure. Insulated buildings Interior finish requires no paper, 
into place. Insulite is the most are easier-to ventilate thus re- painting or plastering. Supplied 
“workable”’ building material. ducing moisture condensation. in a choice of colors, designs, 





YOUR BUILDING FRIEND 


Your lumber dealer is 
your building friend. He 
can help and advise you 
in many ways. Get ac- 
quainted with him, Stop 
in at his yard and ask for 
Insulite farm literature,or 


send coupon today, Name. 


INSULITE 












Address... 





Poultry and Brooder Houses 
Dairy Barns and Milk Houses Others = 


I plan to build 





500 Baker Arcade, Dept. SF84, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me more information about farm buildings— 


Hog Houses 


I plan to remodel. 


.. State 





City. 


~ 















a VITAMINS AND 
TRACE MINERALS 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 





08 S. Dea 








PARAGON 
SPRAYER 






Two 
Wheel 
Truck if 
Specified 


to 
10-day trial with ————_— 


money-back guarantee. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


81 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 











STARTED PULLETS 





AGE Se far Ole Te for Se See © 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


WHITE ROCKS OR NEW HAMPS 


Good breeds for more and bigger eggs. 
SELECT —v7 per ,-* “ SELECT PULLETS 














ised” and “Jr. Ready-To-Lay” 
ks. CIRCULAR. FREE. 


Rucker’s IMPERIAL Breeding Farms, Dept. 66. Ottumwa, lov: 











WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets j2,°%': 


It pays to buy the best. Over 25 popular 

breeds. Bargain prices. Send cash in full. $s 95 
Immediate Delivery. Catalog FREE. We UP PER 
brood Goamade ° tarted Pullets weekly. 00 FOB 


Cockerels $2. 


BUSH Hatchery, 552 H, er Mo. 







Prompt Service — Low Prices! 
For 14 consecutive years MORE people have 
bought Colonial Chicks than any other 
Kind! All leading breeds. - 8. Ape 
roved — U. 8S. Pullorum Tested, 
EEXED, if desired. RIDS, also, 
CATALOG 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri; 





fll SPIRE A joah, lowa; Wichita, Kansas 


STAMMER ? zz. 





This new 128- page book, “‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 

















Dept. 


| gt for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 


2163 Circle lower, Indianapolis, Ind. 





‘POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS—DUCKS—EQUIPMENT 





Conrad chicks for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes $10.00 ‘~ 100; Pullets $13.95; 
Cockerels $10. English White, Brown 
Leghorns, Black Minorcas $10.00 per 100; 
Pullets $18.95; Coekerels $3.45. Heavy 
Mixed $7.95; Assorted Heavy Coekerels 
$8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee 
$7.50; Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $3.95. 
Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
13, Seymour, Indiana. 


DuBois chicks for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White Rocks, $9.95 per 100; Pul- 
lets $12.95: Cockerels $8.95; Big English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$9.95 per 100; Pullets $18.95; Cockerels 
$3.95; Heavy Mixed $8.95; Assorted Mixed 
$8.45; Mixed Cockerels (heavy) $7.95; 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.95; 
Seconds 33.75. Write for Catalog. DuBois 
County Hatchery, Box 91(-C, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 











While They ‘Last—thousands weekly. 
Free catalog gives prices, FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc. Blood-tested 300-e¢g 
breeders. White Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 
oreas, $8.40. Pullets, $12.45. 3 to 4 week 
Started White Leghorn Pullets, $26.95. 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy assorted 
$6.95. Surplus cockerels $3.95. Prices 100 
up. Send money order. 

Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 








Davis chicks for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons %$9.95—100; Pullets 
$12.95; Cockerels $9.95. White or Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets 
$19.95; Cockerels $3.95. White Minorcas 
$9.95—100; Pullets $18.95; Cockerels 
$3.75: Heavy Mixed $8.95: Seconds $3.75. 
AAA Grade 1c per chick more. Catalog 
Free. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





Chick Bargains—=strong, healthy, vee 
ous blood-tested; give two choices, F.O.E 
100 live delivery. Rocks, Reds, W aoe 
dottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, $6.95. Pul- 
lets $10.95. Austra-whites, White, Bute 
Brown Leghorns $6.95. Pullets 
Heavy Assorted $6.45. Mixed aaperted 
$5.90. Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Leftovers 
$2.95. Se a money order. No catalog. 
Order direc 

Duncan Hate hery, Springfield, Missouri. 








Seymour chicks for immediate delivery. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $10.00 per 100: Pullets 
$13.95; Cockerels $10.00. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas $10.00 per 100; 
Pullets $18.95; Cockerels $3.45. Heavy 
Mixed $7.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee) $7.50; Assorted heavy cockerels 
$8.50; Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $4.95. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 44-C, Seymour. 
Indiana 
Salem Chicks ‘for | immediate delivery. 
Barred, Bull, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $9.95 per 100: Pullets 
$12.95; CockKerels $9.95. Tom Barron 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$9.95 per 100; Pullets $19.95; Cockerels 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed $9.45; Light Mixed 
$8.45: Heavy Mixed no sex guarantee 
$8.75; Seconds $3.75. 

Salem Hatche ry, Box 6-C, Sale m, {ndiana. 


Clover Valley ‘Chicks, | Ls A pproved— 
Pullorum Controlled. Thousands weekly. 
Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Carney Chicks for im mediate delivery. 
Rocks, Wyandottes $10.00—100, 
} 4 $13.95; Cockerels $10.00; White or 
Bro’ herns, Anconas $10.45—100; 
Pullets $21.00; Cockerels $3.75; White, 
Buff Minorcas $12.45—100; Pullets $23. =: 
Cockerels $5.45. Heavy Assorted $9.00 
Light Assorted $9.00; Heavy Mixed $8.75: 
Seconds $4.45. Carney Hatchery, Box 15 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


ed Time—White Leghorns, $8.45. 
Pullets, $12.50. 3 to 4 week Started White 
Leghorn Pallets, $26.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets, 
$11.80. Heavy assorted, 36.95. Surplus 
assorted, $3.95. Special grades higher. Free 
catalog gives our FOB terms, guarantees, 
etc. Send Money Order. 

Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Pullets—-Hens—Hanson's World Record 
and Tom Barron Breeding, 354 egg-Sired 
Stock. Range Grown. Inspection privilege. 
100% live arrival. Urgent! Order August 
and Se tember Pullets. Be ready to profit 
from High Egg Prices this Fall. Catalog 
Free. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304R, 
Holland, Michigan. 


Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested. Inspect- 
ed Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orp- 
ingtons $8.95. Also sexed chicks. AAA Mat- 
ings le per chick higher. Get complete 
prices. voury Assorted $6.95. Light As- 
sorted $5.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.50. 
Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- 
dams Grove, Illinois. 


Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free folder—when writing include 
dealer's name. Carbolineum Company, 
Dept. 7A, Milwaukee, Wis 


Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make 
Extra Profitable Layers. Quick Maturing 
broilers. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 
Prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns $8.95. 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Leg-Rox $8.95. Free Catalog. 

fith's Hatchery, Box 503-E, Fulton, 
Missouri. 


250-350 wemgreet Sired Big Type—Egg 
Bred “AAA’ White Leghorn Pullets 
$14.95. Unsexed $8.2 5. c ockerels $3.00. 
Four Weeks old ‘A: a — $25.50. 
95% sex Guarantee. Ca 

Marti Leghorn Farm, Windeor, Missouri. 


Bush’s Money- Making AAA Chic ks— 
24 breeds; thousands weekly; surplus 
broiler cockerels, $4.95. 100 English White 
Leghorn Started Pullets, 4 weeks, $29.95 
up. Send Money order. 

Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 


Started Pullets— White Leghorns, W hite 
Romans, Hybrids — “Partly Raised,’ 
‘Range Size,”” “44 Raised’’ and “Jr. 
Ready-To-Lay.”’ (25c up.) Catalog Free. 
Imperial Breeding Farms, Dept. 6-540, 
Ottumwa, lowa. 



































Stouffer’s Famous Chicks U.S. Ap- 
proved, Bloodtested. Prepaid prices. Im- 
mediate delivery. Hatches all year. White 
Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks, $11.90; 
Orpingtons, Reds, Wyandottes, $12.90; 
Giants, $13.90; Heavy Mixed, $9.90; Sec- 
onds, $5.95. 

Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois 


21 Purebred Varieties. 6 Hybrids as 
hatched or sexed. Hatches every week. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ll. 











FILM FINISHING 


Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world famous quality. 
Any size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by experts using finest ¢ 
materials for only 25¢. Quality talenine, 
lifetime guaran . We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World’s Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 


Sensational Introductory Offer! Send 
snapshot or negative, this ad, and 3c. We'll 
send you a beautiful 7x5” enlargement! 
Or, Kodak roll developed with 16 guaran- 
teed deekled-edge fade-proof prints or 8 
double-size prints, 25c! Special! From your 
negatives, 16 regular-size or 8 Double-Size 
reprints, 25c! Satisfaction guaranteed. {m- 
mediate service. No delay. Write for Free 
Mailers, Free premium offers. American 
Studios, Dept. 410, La Crosse, Wis. 


Good News Camera Fans! Now —~Ray’s 
can again include Free Enlargements. Any 
8 exposure roll developed and printed—in- 
eluding a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
with Ray's) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative 25c. Pre-War 
quality and rice. Leaders since 1920. Free 
Booklet. “How to take good pictures.”’ 
Just clip ad ad. Ray's Photo Service, 35-F 
Ray Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Neo Delay! Pictures Returned Immediate- 
ly. Eight Exposure Roll developed with 
Two prints.each negative, or one enlarge- 
ment each only 25¢ coin. Send Order To- 
day, or write For Free Film Mailers— 
premium Offers etc. Moen Photo Service, 
427 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


12 Beautiful Entargements—trom roll 
or negatives—only 25c; Six 5x7 enlarge- 
ments, 25c; six 8x10’s, 50c——from negative. 
Free—send negative for one free enlarge- 
ment, mailers, literature! Immediate serv- 
ice guaranteed. Photo Research Labora- 
tories, Blackstone 13, Mass 


Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
“E-verbrite”’ orints from roll, coupon tor 
your choice o 2 plain or 1 cole’ red, framed 
enlargement 25e. ‘Everbrite’’ reprints, 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Quick Photo Service. Low Prices, Guar- 
anteed Work. Roll developed with 8 a 7 
and two enlargements, or 16 prints— 
Bargain reprints; send for quantity ories 
list. Finertotos, Drawer D-898, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





























At last! Roll developed, all your snapshots 
hand colored as beautiful as actual color 
photography, 35c. Hand colored reprints 4 
each—12 for 45c. National Photo Art 
Janesville 13, Wisconsin. 


| Send negative, this ad for beautiful 
4 x 6 Enlargement (Stamp appreciated 
16 ‘Sparkling prints, 2 Hollywood enlarge- 
ments from roll or negative 25e. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. 835, Des Moines, Lowa 

















Every Picture a an Enlargement! 8 spar 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller 
enlarge reprints 3c 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Roll Developed—16 prints and 3 free en- 
largement coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c eac! 
Beautiful Colored 8x10 enlargement Free 
with 100 reprints 

Jick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky 


ckliedge”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Your Favorite kodak pictures enlarge 

size 5 x 7, 10c; three for quarter, coin. S« ~ 
best negatives (film) today. Address Gep- 
pert Studios, Dept. 88, Des Moines, Iowa 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 (0 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. 

Fred R. Eastman, Bode, [owa 


Two Beautiful Prints from each pic ture 
on roll 25c. Twenty three years of satisfied 
ousbemnene. “Quick Service. 

Lens Photos, Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-A ; 
pany, F-3327 Ave., Chic 
Two (Deckled Velox) Prints | trom ear 
negative on roll—25c. Reprints 2c. Day 
Service. Welch Photo, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Specializing! 16 Dee kle- Edged Highgloss 
rints, roll developed, 25c. Reprints 2 
Royal Photos, 1169 Thomas, St. Paul 4 

Minnesota. 


Rolls Developed— —Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements. * 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. Cen 
tury Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wiscons in 



























Beautiful | Cotevgomens trom each pi 
ture on roll 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K1, Janesville, Wis. 








Free to Horse Owners. Save Money. 
Write tor Free Bulletin of harness and 
horse goods tor quick delivery at honest 
prices. I trust you and ship on wore In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 
day for Free bulletin. *‘Little Joe’’ Wiesen- 
teld, Box F-151, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





Wormy Hogs? Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog Powder. 
Fed in slop. 5 Ibs. $3.00 Postpaid. Hinrichs 
Remedy Co., Walcott, Iowa. Sales Tax in 
Iowa. 





Why Produce Lard? Grow the prolific 
meat type Yorkshires for profit. Send for 
latest booklet. American Yorkshire Club, 
Box 154, Roselawn, Ind. 


“LIVESTOCK 





Buy Shropshires—the ‘‘twin-purpos« 
quality sheep. Unexcelled for meat a: 
wool combined. Easy-keepers, hardy, 
grazers. Beautiful type. Lambs fatte n 
readily. Record percentage twins. Write for 
colorful booklet breeder directory. Ameri- 
can Shropshire Registry Association 
Lafayette 18, indiana 


Guernseys, Tested fine quality high grad 
heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped C. O D 
Express $30.00 each here. ‘Also a few Hol- 
steins Inspec tion invited 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, 


How To Break And Train Horses—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept 
208, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














FEATHERS WANTED 


COONHOUNDS 














PEED» Bat, re mk Rn A | tl At Registered Berkshires: ages. Best America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
Quick Cash—Top prices for your new and Coon Hunters—i Am The Champion bloodlines. Short legged, —? p bodied, to- zine. Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year 
used feathers. Small or large quantities Coon Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained day’s type. Farmer's price Three years for $2.00. Trial: 6 months, 50 
wanted. New feathers must contain origi- Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female Owen Stoc k Farms, R-5, Spenc er, Indiana. Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 8-21, Spencer, 
nal down. Check mailed soon as received. Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open Indiana. 
Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 52, and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Asoo Raise Karakuls. These black fur-produc- - . “x 
Chicago lutely Trial. Write for prices ing sheep are unusual, profitable, interest- Bennett’s Hereford Hogs for mo 

LN , Famous Coonhound Kennels ing, new. Write for literature. Northwood profit on the pork market woday and to- 
Top Market Prices For New And U sed inuter’ 7 Farms, R. R. 3, Dayton, Ohio morrow. Free circular, price 

Bennett's Herefords, Ww ayland, Iowa 


Goose And Duck Feathers. Send sample or 





100 Corriedale Rams; Ewes; Sell private athena 





tion Weubieg & Commuter 17103 Haleted, Hunting Hounds For Sale: Coon and Sale, reasonable. Also, selling 100 head. Dollar Bill Brings You hundreds of 
Chicago — —_— Combination Hunters. Foxhounds, Rab- Auction, August 28. Free Catalogue. profitable hog raising ideas, year’s sub- 
- bithounds and Beagles. Cheap. Trial. Edmond Stone—Chariton, Lowa. scription to monthiy magazine. Writ 





EDUCATION ee Literature 





Kennels, Herrick, Illinois Registered “Yorkshire Hogs, both sexes, all 
ae AR test from Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 


all ages. Large litters on 





Correspondence Courses and self-in- 
struction books, slightly used. Sold. Rent- 
ed. Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction s-- 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. M 
Complete information and 92- e illus- 


FOR FARM _WOMEN 


Up $25-35 Week as a trained 
ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
trated bargain catalog Free. Write— 30o0klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, Pigs. Boars. Registered. 
Nelson Company, Dept. 2-12, Chicago 4. Dept. F- 





7, Chicago, 


Canadian Stock. 


Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chic 











either sex. Registered or grades. Reaset- 


Lea Yorkshire Farms, Salisbury, Conn. able. On approval. 4-H material. J. ™! 





Hereford Hogs. Highest Winning herd. 
Home of Fashion Corrector. 


McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 





Bred Gilts. Famous O. 1. C. en ey Write for Breed 
Vaccinated. Publication and Circu! 
Circular. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Lilinois. 


. C. Vernon, — % » Gcsamn, Indiana. 





FOR 4% MILK 
& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as “on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts—- FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthorn Journal. Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 


WILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Dept. SF-5,7 Dexter Park, Chicago, lil. 


















































MORE BEEF, MORE MILK, MORE PROFIT 


FREE illustrated booklet, ‘Farm Security with 
Shorthorns” tells how Shorthorns. respond to 
greater wartime demands for more meat 1 
milk. Remember — you sell beef by the pou 
Shorthorns outgain and outweigh all other ake -y 
Bigger packer checks—more profit. Write for 
list of thousands of Shorthorn breeders .. . 
Subscribe to Shorthorn World—twice monthly 
—$1.00 per year—$2 for 3 years. 

Write to American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn. 

Dept. N-313 , Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Iilinois 




















Paducah, Kentuck 














* YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
BULL CALF—TATTOO D-151—BORN 3-2-44 
Sire: The Blond Lad Designer 373466. A son of the 
Gold and Silver medal cow, Blond Lad Ashley Belle 


Dam: Worthy Primrose 1206098 (daughter of Prim- 
rose Blond Laddie). At 2 ys. 2 mo., 432.7 Ibs. fat 
in 334 days; at 3.yrs. 4 mo., 543.4 Ibs. fat in Class- 
AAA 305 days, Silver Medal; 4 yrs. 5 mo., 670.8 
Ibs. fat in 305 days. 


* for further details write to 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


ROUTE NO. 1 DES MOINES 11, (OWA 








a 













acalig ol dow SMD 


Learn the answer to this and he vital 
questions at the 
National Duroc Congress 
Austin, Minn. Aug. 17, 18, 1? 
Hear national authorities discuss problems vital to hog 
production. Breeders and prospective swine raisers, at- 
tendance is a ‘must’! Three thrill-packed, fact-packed 
days. 1,000 Farmers and Breeders from 24 states attended 

last year's Duroc Congress. 


®Type demonstrations 
®$3,500 National Show 
®Carcass demonstration 


®judging Contests 
©Best-of-Breed" Sale 
®Victory Banquet 


For “‘Official Program" of Congress and facts about our 
FREE BUYING SERVICE, write B. R. Evans, Secretary, 
Room 130, Duroc Building. 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOCIATION 





PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








ASTITIS 


IS BEING CURED 
We have a complete line of 
latest effective treatments. 
Write us for particulars. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. inoianarouis, ino. 











Toy x Ses Bed Bugs 
pay me Ky a laces. Kills red 
i al 
pests. "en: aan -+-,-.4 t—,s 
ment usually lasts for ‘months. 
covers! Cimes 8 p doy ont qhove by = 
Helps prevent °° k your dealer or W 
—u= COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, 
| And Combination Hunting Hounds—shipped for 
- breeding. State dog interested. 
e COONHOUND KENNEL 
——— 
Farm Telephone Batteries Guaranteed 
best grade Long-life Telephone Batteries 


‘fleas and similar 
mie ome germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in 
r disease. _TOXITE LABORATORIES. BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MO. 
trial. Write for free literature showing ese -_ 
KENTUCKY 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
sold for use in Farm Phones only. One Set 


fertilizer 


2 Batteries) delivered Parcel Post $1.00. into fertilizer 
makes 1'4 tons 
Bacto, Bridget on, Indiana 


Attention Cream Shippers! ~ Ship us 
Forty coves years honest, 
service Galva 

Galva, Lllinois, and Kansas 

City, Missouri, 

Paul, Minnesota 


Farm Telephone Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago (26). 





Lite-nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 
simple, light, easy to use, more butter, no 
work. Make small churnings profitable 
with low-cost modern equipment. Write 
Vent-A-Hood Company, 2808 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1, Texas for particulars. 


Company, 





international Electric Fence far super- 


FOR FARMERS 


into rich, easily-handled 
Transforms chaff, corncobs, etc, Herd 
cheaply. 


Turns waste 





your cream. 
dependable 


Bows and Arrows. Send today for Con- 1 
struction and Instruction Book 50c. Cata- J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St 
Triangle 


Free literature. everything goes. inventory 


Selle rsburg, Ind 


Good Farm Bargai ns. 
Minnesota, Montana, 


Creamery 


Peterson's Creamery, St 


Crops and 


sand. For Cash Sale Take Big Discount as 
walkout. .Proposition. Write 





Washington, 
Idaho, 
North Dakota. Dependable 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


190 Acres, Rich Land.New Modern Build- 
ings. Large Polled Milking Short Horn 
“ B+ Mechanized Power Farming Equip- 
Package, $2.95, ment. Wonderfully Located , 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 


Sixty Thou- ment plan or easy terme. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Benj. Earl, Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 


Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 


ing, Minneapolis, Minn 


Oregon, Expand Your Efforts For Food Produc- 


crops, favor- tion. 1500 acres, nice level land, black loam 


able climate. Write for literature lists de- soil, free from stone, suitable for tractor 


Archery, 617 South Paul, Minn 


Farm Land And Stock Ranches. Op- 





ior, more effective and reliable. Quickly log tree. 
’ pays for itself. Dealers wanted. We repair State, Chicago. 
l all makes of electric fences. International 
¢ Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., 

( ago, Ill. 





Canvas Covers—12.4 oz. used tent 

sx14 feet $5.60; 12x16 $9.60; 16x24 $19.20 
Other sizes. Water repellent, resewed. 25% ly; 
ash with order. Harris Machinery Com- 
, pany, 517-30th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
i linn 





Farm-Poultry Fence, Barb Wire, Bale 
ries, Roofing, Paint, Farm Hardware. 
Prompt delivery. Write for low prices. 
Interlocking Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, 
il 








Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





hange bowls, Spouts, Tanks. All makes. 


RABBITS 

Don’t Worry About Meat Rationing! 
Raise Rabbits! It’s Easy! Multiply Rapid- 
A Treat To Eat. Send For Free Illus- 
trated Booklet. 
Box 313, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of 
Rabbits. Most beautiful fur. Small invest- 
ment. Large profit. Free illustrated book- 


let 
Willow Brook Farm, R. 9, Sellersville, Pa 


Small Stock Magazine—A merica’s lead- 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 
No stamps. Dept. 5, Lamoni, lowa 


Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. 
Wool $9 pound. Plenty markets. Cash in- 


Guaranteed Rebuilt Separators. Ex- come. Future prospects bright. Particu- 


Great Northern Railway, 
Minnesota 


Dr. Frank M. Baddour, 





Ozone, Arkansas 


scribing typical farms. Specify which state 


——— in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
lontana, Dakotas, Minnesota 


mation write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 829, 


Free Stock Range, | $5, acre lands, che ap 
homes, in the beautiful, healthful, pleasant 
Ozarks. Free literature. Write, 


For Sale: Large farm, ‘modern, 
henhouse) 150 Herefords, with or without ice to those who state requirements and 
stock and equipment. Box 8 So. 
i. Oe 


farming. Well balanced as to field and 
pasture land. Modern home, sufficient out 
buildings, well located on good road, 
serviced by hi-line electricity. Stevens 
County, Minnesota. F. E. Person, 500 
Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 


Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundreds of 
Bargains, New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and 21 other states Maine to 
Fla., west to Texas, California, Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn 58t+., 
Chicago 3, Ill 


For infor- 


Paul 1, 


Barneley, 
a Free catalog, farm bargains Midwest 
(310,000 states. Many fully equipped. Special serv 
Lansing, perme plan. United Farm Agency, 
SF-428 BMA Bidg., Kansas City Mo 





for catalog. Send l0c 
dog interested 





W holesale prices. Free Information. Cream 
Separator Exchange, 1317 Dace, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


lars free. White's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Guaranteed  heel-drivers 





Red Top Hog Feeders. Strongest, most 
serviceable Steel Feeder now built. Harold 
G. Mitchell, 1214 Division St., Webster 


City, lowa. 





Welders, Arc, for power line or 32 volt 
plant. New and used. $20 up. Write for 
rcular. Allmand, Holdrege, Nebr. 


Free Crib Plans. Cup and portable ele- 
tor —. Build right for future needs. 


portunity 





Start Your Own Business on our capital. 
Always your own boss. Hundreds average 
$6,000 to $12,000 annual sales year alter 
year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experi- 
ence unnecessary to start. Wonderful op- 
own pleasant, 
business backed by world wide Industry 
Write Rawleigh 

Freeport, Ill. 


spayed females 


Black ‘English Shepherd, 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped 
10c for Picture, and Prices 

I Chestnut, 
rofitable —— 


Co., Dept. H-U-SHW, 








rhe Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, UL 


TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS 
Tractor Parts New and Used. Reason- 
able prices. Write for 1944 Catalog. Used 
rractor & Parts Co., Des Moines, lowa, or 








Call on Friends With Sensational Person- _——— 
al Christmas Cards—50 for $1.00 up. 
Personal Stationery. Also magnificent 21- 
Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit 50c. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Samples on approval. 
Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., Dept. G-4, 
New York. 





heelerfs. 


DOGS—PETS 


Coon and 


Setters and Pointers, Fox, 
Rabbit Hounds, ips for trial. Write tion—t 
for mailing. State tion. Secure Free 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tion—and Free 
Genuine English Shepherd Pups- 
Year's trial 


Training instructions. Males, females or 





Puppie s. The 


Chanute, 


Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Sette’ rs, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters. 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, [illinois 


En lish S$! Shepherd Pups, | Parents natural 
Sam Dawald, Route 2, Wabash, 


PATENTS 


Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
how to protect and sell your inven- 
Record of Invention” 
form for establishing date of your inven- 
“Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’, containing complete informa- 
tion about patent procedure and selling 
inventions. Write—Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At 
torneys, 430-G Adams Building, Washing- 


Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, lowa ton, D.C 


inventors— Delays Are Dangerous 
Secure patent protection now. Get new 
. Free copyrighted booklet, “Protect, Fi- 
Kansas nance, and Sell Your Invention Ne 
charge for preliminary information. Mc- 
Morrow & Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 1153 Albee Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


“Inventor's Guidebook” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
Indiana plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 


Approval 


Rabbit 
List Free 








LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Dept. G. 


Save Money! Used, guaranteed parts for 
ars; specializing in transmissions. De- 
ribe needs fully; immediate re 





FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


set of numbers, bottle 





Victory 2439-C, Gunnison, C : oo 25. 


Tractor Parts, New and Used, All makes, 
lremendous Savings. Write for Free 
Catalog 





Beautiful Garden ir is, 
ties, assorted, 
thirty cents, 
Burlington Tractor Wrecking News Free. 

Company, Burlington, Iowa. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


including Red-Toned, only 
labeled and postpaid. Iris 





six named varie- 


free catal 


“STOCKMAN’S SUPPLIES 


Horn Weights, 70c ot pair postpaid. 
Made in 4 sizes— '4lb.; | Ib.; 
Ib. Tattoo markers $4. “y- 4-4 includes 

ink, and tull di- 
rections. We also carry complete line of 
ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies: in fact, 
everything tor the stockman. 


1 \44Ib.; and 2 


Breeders Supply Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Tribune Bidg., New York 7 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, a a Randolph, Dept 
713, Washington, ; 


DAIRY GOATS 


Dairy Geat Journal, Dept. 450, Colum- 
Write for bia, Mo.—Monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information $1 yearly—intro- 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c 








Masonry 


| From page 26 J 


nate many troublesome cases of moisture. 

Eight to 10” walls of multicelled clay 
tile or of concrete blocks made with light- 
veight aggregates have fairly good in- 
sulation values. Masonry units with ver- 
ical cells are naturals for fill-type insula- 
tion, and the double or cavity wall (two 













4” walls with clear space between) will 
accommodate fill insulation, insulating 
concrete, or rigid insulation. But insulat- 
ed ceilings, tight doors and windows, and 
even storm sash and insulated doors will 
in many Cases cost less to install and do 
more good than would added insulation 
in masonry walls of these types. 

So let’s keep masonry in mind. Your 
magazine; your state agricultural col- 
lege; the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture; the Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute of Washington, D. C. 
its state branches); and the Portland 
Cement 
(or any of its state offices) all have plans 
for tile and block construction, and their 
services may 
There'll never be a more opportune time 
to get acquainted with the serviceability 
of tile and blocks—and your great grand- 
children will thank you for it! END 


(or any of 


Association, Chicago, Illinois, 


be had upon request. 











— anna 





when you need 
its help most! 


Why wait any longer for the highline? 
You can electrify your farm now, when 
your need for electricity’s labor saving 
is greater than ever before. 


Today’s Fairbanks-Morse Light 
Plants, available now on a certificate 
of priority from your county ration 
board, are the time-proved products 
of a quarter-century of experience. 
The range of models is complete. 


If you can count on highline service 
later, choose an A.C. light plant now, 
and you'll get maximum converti- 
bility. If you don’t expect a highline, 
a 32-volt D.C. plant is probably the 
one for you. 


Because Fairbanks-Morse makes 
both types, your dealer can give you 
unbiased advice. See him soon, or 
write to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 





115-Volt Alternating Current 
Light Plant powered by an 
air-cooled engine and 
equipped (optionally) for 
automatic starting. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


FARM EQUIPMENT 











ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A Feature Written By Our Own Readers 


For sharpening a scythe, one of the 
quickest and best ways is to use a com- 
mon, disk knife-sharpener, available at 
any 10-cent store. It will keep the scythe 
razor sharp.—F. L., Ind. 


The handiest and most easily carried 
camp stove I’ve ever had for our occa- 
sional camping and fishing trips is made 
out of an old, discarded iron pail. The 
holes are about four inches square, with 
metal cut out on three sides, so that the 
flap can be bent to adjust size ofdraft and 





smoke exit. Just a little fire, safely con- 
fined in one spot under the overturned 
pail, takes care of frying pan or coffee- 


pot.—H. K. 


We have a tractor mower which didn’t 
have speed enough to cut grass on our 
meadow. Being unable to purchase any- 
thing to speed the knife up, I installed a 
used car transmission in the power take- 
off shaft between the mower and tractor. 
This transmission was installed back- 
wards from the way it was installed in the 
car. This gives three different cutting 
speeds, which will cut almost anything. 
—A. T. c, Nebr. 


As we can no longer deliver cream 
daily, we built an inexpensive cream 
cooler from a barrel. Our deep-well 
water supply is cool enough to keep 
cream satisfactorily. We built a movable 
platform in the bottom of the barrel to 
hold cream cans so that brims would be 
above water level. This also permits wa- 
ter to circulate under cans, as well as 
around them. The water flow from the 


—_—___, 





well is carried to the bottom of the bar- 
rel, and the overflow (taken out at the 
top where water is warmest) is piped to 
the stock tank. ‘The water flows constant- 
ly most of the time, or if this is impossible 
without wasting water, we start and stop 
pumping at rather frequent intervals.— 


Mrs. V. L. D., Ill. 


To transport my corn binder on the 
highway without letting the bull wheel 
touch pavement, I welded the spindle of 


an automobile front wheel to an old 
mower bar. A piece of car frame or I- 














beam could be used. With bull wheel 
jacked up, the bar is fastened under step 
on binder frame, and with joy bolts or 
hooks to the bul! wheel itself as shown. 
The load is then lowered onto the auto 
wheel. The same idea can be used to 
transport very heavy machines (even 
tractors with steel wheels) if you have 
auto or truck wheels with tires of suffi- 
cient capacity for the load.—A. P. H., 
Kans. 


When I thresh I elevate my oats to the 
second story of my granary thru an old 
silo filler with knives removed. The same 
pipes may be used as in filling silo. It can 
be powered by a motor or a tractor. This 
method has saved me much hired help.— 


N. L., Wis. 


To avoid shorting in the ignition sys- 
tems of small farm engines during rain, I 
find a narrow piece of waterproofed ad- 
hesive tape wrapped around the porce- 
lain part of the spark plug will shed the 
water like a duck’s back and cut out 
shorts.—F. B., N. Dak. 


To clean carbon thoroly and quickly 
from ring grooves of pistons, I set a short 
length of a broken compression ring in an 


old paring-knife handle. The end of the 
compression ring is ground on one side to 
provide a sharp, durable edge for scrap- 
ing the carbon from grooves.—J. W. R.., 


ra. 


I always had trouble hauling straw 
from combined wheat and oats fields un- 
til this year. I unhooked two farm gates 
from the gate posts, wired the bottoms to 
my 14-foot hay rack, and tied the tops 
with a rope to front upright. It took 15 
minutes to fix it, and my man put up |4 
tons of straw in a half day with my help 


and the hay loader.—W. A. McC., Ohio. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1944 
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Wm. H. Danforth, Purina’s founder 


the same ingredients may vary in feeding value sand in 
the results they give on the farm. A laboratory to scien- 
tifically test all ingredients—to keep quality high—to put 
dependability into every Purina bag, was the answer. And 
it was the beginning of Purina’s Research Laboratories. 


8 
BEEN Eis | 
= 


«ce 





PROTEIN TESTS:—What looks like a streamlined 
battery of brightly colored, bubbling bottles is 
really a scientific machine for measuring the 
protein content of feed ingredients. About 
85,000 of these tests a year guarantee that the 
Purina Chows you buy contain enough protein 
to do the jobs for which they are built. 








soon learned that 


— 






VITAMIN TESTS:—After vitamins in an ingre- 
dient are separated, they are taken to the dark 
room, where modern machines measure the 
amount of vitamin on a beam of ultraviolet 
light. These tests make sure that Purina Chows 
contain enough high-quality vitamin ingredi- 
ents to do the jobs they’re built to do. 


ANIMAL FEEDING TESTS:—Several thousand 
rats, mice, hamsters, guinea pigs and rabbits 
are used every year to test growth values of pro- 
teins and bone-building values of minerals and 
vitamins. Here a rat is being X-Rayed to check 
bone-development. This testing helps take out 


the guess-work on your farm. 














"Let's Put Dependability into Every Bag of Feed".. 






d CONTROL THE QUALITY OF PURINA PRODUCTS 


MINERAL TESTS:—First a tiny crucible of the 
ingredient is brought to a white heat in an oven 
set for 1200° F.! Nothing is left but the ash con- 
taining the minerals which are then accurately 
and scientifically measured. That's why your 
Purina Chows contain plenty of bone and body- 
building minerals to do the job. 





CHICK GROWTH TESTS:—To check Purina 
Poultry Chows the birds themselves, 64,000 a 
year, are fed experimental rations to check 
growth and development. Here a young cockerel 
is being weighed in. Feeds or ingredients that 
fail to meet Purina standards—don’'t go into 
the Checkerboard bag. 


YOUR LOCAL PURINA DEALER BRINGS THE BENEFITS 
OF PURINA LABORATORY RESEARCH TO YOUR FARM 


SANITATION TESTS:—Shown here is the‘‘death- eet i oe 
chamber,”’’ a sealed room filled with live flies | , si e 
raised to test the knockdown and kill value of " e DUR : 
Purina Livestock Spray and Fly Spray. The man 
has just blown spray into the ‘‘chamber”’ for a 
test. All Purina Sanitation Products and the a 
ingredients used in them are lab-tested. 1 
—_J 
eth 
& + ~~ — 
‘ 8 he 
This laboratory really works for you—sees to it that you get your t 
a . money’s worth in quality and results...helps take a load off t 
a “94 -\9° es your mind about feeding your stock right—yes, these benefits of 
s a Purina’s years of laboratory work come to you in every bag of 
Sx F : Purina Chows you buy from your Purina Dealer’s red-and-white 


PiRINA MILLS 


and 7,000 Purina Dealers 


Checkerboard store. His store is headquarters for feed and 
feeding service, so whatever your problem —call on your Purina 
Dealer — he’s capable and willing to do his best. 


cae 
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friend is her 


girls best 














‘Didnt he tell Mother I need orange juice every day !" 


. ™ Of course he did! And not just be- 











cause of its bright, sunny color or 
wonderful flavor, as you might think. 
Youngsters need orange juice to grow 
on! Doctors say... every day a little 
bit diluted for babies, 3 to 4 ounces 
of straight juice by the first birthday, 
and 6 to 8 ounces at six years. 


Grownups, too, gain health benefits 


from drinking orange juice, because > 


oranges are the best practical source 
of vitamin C. We all need lots more 
C than any other vitamin. We must 
have it daily to fight fatigue and in- 
fection, protect teeth and gums, and 


BEST FOR 








keep feeling young! One 6 to 8 ounce 
glass of fresh orange juice supplies 
our daily quota of vitamin C, plus a 
healthy bonus of A, B,, Bz (G), cal- 


cium and other needed minerals. 


So everyone should enjoy oranges 
in some way—every day!...in golden 
juice...in cool, tempting salads and 
desserts ... with a sweet, juicy orange 
for plain, good eating any time! All 
of which proves—as our young lady 
friend suggests—that vitamins can be 
wonderfully delicious as well as won- 
derful for you. 


Copr., 1944, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Free Booklet! —"Feeding the Child 
for Health” contains feeding sched- 
ules and menus for all ages, recipes, 
development charts. Write Sunkist, 
Dept. 7508, Los Angeles, 55, Calif. 


Trademarked Sunkist Oranges are 
the finest from 14,500 cooperating 
California-Arizona citrus growers. 


Let's Finish the Job — Buy War Bonds 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


JUICE - and Svery use/ 


